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BLIND SUSAN. 

[ wILt introduce my young friends, at once, 
into the neat and pleasant parlour of Mrs. 
Mordant, whose interesting family are seated 
at their different employments. Lucy, the 
youngest daughter, sits on'a low stool nearest 
her mother, hemming a handkerchief, and is oc- 
casionally reminded of her work by a gentle 
tap from her mother’s thimble; James has 
ceased, for awhile, his mischievous tricks, and 
is drawing figures on a slate; and lively little 
Caroline is reading the last number of the Mis- 
cellany. But who is this pensive looking little 
girl, who sits so quietly by the side of her el- 
dest sistér Isabe!? I: is blind Susan—one of 
the sweetest, most interesting creatures, in the 
world,—and Isabel is one of the kindest sis- 
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ters. She watches her steps, anticipates her 
wishes, and is a sort of guardian angel to this 
unfortunate little girl. It is on Susan’s account 
that Mrs. Mordant has undertaken to instruct 
her children at home, thinking if she sent her 
to school she might be subjected to mortifica- 
tions; and not receive from her school-fellows 
that delicate attention which should always be 
shown to one in her situation; beside this she 
now has the benefit of the instruction they re- 
ceive and is made cheerful by their society. 
She was, at the time of which I am now speak- 
ing, nine years old, pleasing in her appearance, 
amiable and gentle in her manners, and intel- 
ligent beyond her years, for she possessed great 
natural quickness,—-and being shut out from 
those objects which divert the mind, and hav- 
ing unwearied pains bestowed on her by her 
mother, she had acquired more information 
than many little girls who have all the advan- 
tages of sight. This morning, after the young- 
er part of the school had been dismissed for 
their usual sports and exercises, and taken Su- 
san with them, each striving to obtain her hand, 
that she might be her protectress—Isabel and 
her mother were left alone—when the follow- 
ing conversation took place. 
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“Do you know, Isabel, that Doctor Carter 
has returned from Europe, and performed sev- 
eral successful operations on the eyes, having 
made himself well acquainted with this branch 
ofhis profession?” “And you are thinking, mo- 
ther, that he might do something for dear Su- 
san?” “Yes, I wish him to examine her 
eyes,—for your father always thought her q 
blindness was owing to films, which might be . 
removed; but during his life she was too young uy 
to be submitted to the operation.” ‘Oh, mo- i 
ther, could Susan receive her sight, I should i. 
be too happy.” if 

“J shall call on Doctor Carter, and bring i. 
him to see her. In the mean time, you must 
prepare her, but do not speak with certainty i. 
of success.”? Isabel waited for a favourable 
opportunity, and then communicated what her 
mother had suggested. 

Isabel seemed much more elated than Susan. 
‘“‘My dear sister, you have almost made me 
forget my blindness, you have been such excel- 
lent eves to me; and though I feel a great desire 
to see the beautiful world, with its bright sky, 
and sweet flowers, yet I enjoy nearly as much 
in having you describe them; and I am afraid 


I cannot do so well for myself, as you do for 
me.” 
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The next day her eyes were examined. 
The oculist pronounced it a case in which 
there was little doubt of success, and the 
Tuesday following was appointed for the ope- 
ration. ‘Till that time all was anxious expec- 
tation, and when the day arrived, every coun- 
tenance wore an expression of deep concern. 

The younger children were so alarmed lest 
Susan should be hurt, as they termed it, that 
they were sent from home,—and there was 
the hush and stillness of death throughout the 
house. Susan sustained the operation with 
great fortitude. She had been told how much 
depended on her keeping perfectly still, and 
the faithful Isabel was at her side, encour- 
aging and supporting her, though she suffered 
nearly as much from apprehension as did Su- 
san. She was immediately removed to a dark 
room, and a close bandage placed over her 
eyes, so that her friends were yet to suffer a 
painful suspense as to the success of the ope- 
ration—all was kept quiet, nor were her bro- 
thers or sisters admitted to her chamber, for 
several weeks. . 

“Can she see? can she see?” they inqui- 
red with one voice, when they returned from 
their banishment. ‘ What did Dr: Carter do 
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to her eyes?” asked Caroline. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said little James, “did he take out Susan’s 
eyes, and put in new ones?—Charles Bond 
told me he would.” 

“Dr. Carter, my children, is a very hu- 
mane man, and skilful operator, and your sis- 
ter, if restored, will never cease to feel grate- 
ful to him. Be patient, and I will endeavour 
to explein to you the operation, by which 
films or cataracts are removed from the eyes. 

{ is quite simple, but very delicate. A cat- 
aract is a hard substance, which forms over the 
eye, so as to exclude the light, like the shut- 
ter to a window ; sometimes it is thin and 
somewhat transparent, more like a curtain, so 
that light can be dimly discerned. In couch- 
ing, as it is called, a small, delicate instrument 
is introduced, which pushes this hard sub- 
stance from before the pupil of the eye, and 
after a time it dissolves. The eye is weak, 
and will not bear the sudden admission of light, 
so that your sister is yet to remain in darkness 
some weeks, before it can be determined 
if she see at all.” “But you think she will see, 
and so does Isabel, and so do I,” said little 
James; “and when she can see, how many 
things we shall have to show her.” ‘You 
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know, mother,” said Lucy, “‘she could phd 
believe, when she felt the hard, rough bulb, 
that it could ever produce a beautiful flower; 
though Isabel explained to her how the leaves 
were folded up within it. Let me take the 
glasses into her chamber, that she may see 
the hyacinths the first thing.” Little James 
was extremely impatient for the day to arrive, 
on which the bandage was to be dismissed; 
and when alone with Susan, would try to per- 
suade her to lift it a little, just enough to see 
his hand; but this patient child had become so 
accustomed to darkness, that she was less anx- 
ious than those around her, who knew better 
than she did, the value of what she was to re- 
ceive. She lived in a world of her own, and 
had perhaps fewer vexations than others; and 
though she would sometimes express a wish to 
behold the objects about which she was occu- 
pied, and particularly the faces of her friends, 
she was uniformly cheerful. Caroline won- 
dered if she would know her from the rest; 
and various were the articles they collected, 
to exhibit to her gaze. James came to the 
chamber door one day, loaded with all his 
treasures,—books, maps, and toys. He was 
not allowed to bring them in; but the sly little 
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rogue slipped into his pocket a whole company 
of soldiers, contained in a small box, a gift 
from his uncle;—these he ranged along in mil- 
itary order. ‘Now, Susan, the first thing you 
look at, after you have seen us all, must be 
my soldiers,—and promise that you will look at 
the captain first, because he is the prettiest,— 
and don’t go feeling along by the table, as you 
used to do, or you will knock them all down.” 
“But how am I to know the captain of your 
company from the rest?’ ‘Oh, by his red 
coat,” said James. “But I cannot tell one 
colour from another. How many things | 
shall have to learn, even of you, my little bro- 
ther, if God is so kind as to give me my sight.” 
At last, the wished-for day arrived, which 
crowned the wishes of this anxious family. 
No one but her mother and the doctor were, 
present when the bandage was removed. Her’ 
first exclamation was,—‘‘I can see, I can see! 
this is my mother,” throwing her arms round 
her neck; “and this the kind physician. What 
do I not owe you both!” Several things were — 
presented to her, to ascertain if she had any © 
notion of them. Dr. C. held his knife before 
her, and she called it scissors; but by apply- 
ing it to the touch, she exclaimed, ‘“‘a knife!”’ 
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After several experiments, they were con- 
vinced that her sight was perfectly restored; 
and the feeling of joy was universal. The 
children were one by one admitted. The meet- 
ing between her and Isabel was truly affect- 
ing. Neither, for some minutes, could speak; 
Susan clasped her round the neck and wept; 
Caroline came bounding into the room, with 
her favourite cat struggling in her arms, and 
running to Susan, she said, “Here is pussy. 
I knew you would like to see the good Tabby. 
Is she not as pretty as you thought she was?” 
“Yes,” said Susan, “but a very different col- 
our. I thought from her smoothness, when I 
stroked her, she must be blue: every thing 
soft and smooth I have imagined to be that 
colour.”” Next came gentle Lucy, with a 
rose, which she placed in her sister’s hand. 
This delighted her, and she said it was the 
prettiest thing she had seen. James, who 
with difficulty had been restrained, was the 
next to appear. ‘‘Well Susan, now your shut- 
ters are opened, you can see me; look at my 
- bright buttons. This is my new suit!”’ ‘“They 
are very bright, my dear brother,” said Susan; 
“but what a little fellow you are; I thought you 
would look a great deal taller.”” With this, 
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James, who was quite an important little gen- 
tleman, stretched up—“I am a great boy, Su- 
san,” replied he, “and you will think so when 
you see little Billy Bond.” 

What a happy group was now assembled, 
each striving to make the scene pleasant to 
her who had been released, as it were, from 
prison, and admitted into a new world of light 
and beauty. It was at that delightful season 
when nature seems waking from the sleep of 
winter, and to be rejoicing in her own pro- 
ductions, that Susan saw, for the first time, 
the varied prospect a spring day exhibits. 
Young as she was, her heart was awake to 
the impression such scenes produce; and she 
seemed, while gazing on the fields, dressed in 
their earliest verdure, and the mild evening 
sky, tinged with the hues of twilight, to con- 
nect with it, something of the moral feeling 
such scenes should awaken; and her thoughts 
would arise to that Being, who has dressed the 
world which we inhabit, and opened to us so 
many sources of delight and happiness, both 
within and around us. There was a maturity 
in this child, which seemed to presage early 
decay; and it was not long before she began 
to droop, and exhibit evident signs that she was 
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not long to enjoy the blessing so lately be- 
stowed. She was anxiously watched by her 
affectionate friends, and by the advice of Dr. 
Carter, to whom she was most tenderly at- 
tached, was removed to her aunt’s, in the coun- 
try. The pure air, and the new and varied 
“prospect the country presented, seemed for a 
time to reanimate her; and she went bounding 
about, gathering flowers, and binding them 
into a garland for her dear Isabel. This af- 
fectionate sister was still her devoted attendant, 
and could not think with composure of resign- 
ing her lovely charge,—though she saw that 
her present appearance of renewed health 
was delusive. Soon her strength failed,and 
she was unable to take her accustomed walks. 
Symptoms of a fever appeared, and her mo- 
ther was summoned to her bedside. She was 
greatly shocked at her altered appearance; 
but there was such a wild resignation in her 
countenance, that it imparted a calm to her 
mother’s heart. She spoke to her of her sit- 
uation, and said, “I am going, mother, where 
flowers never fade, and where we shall not 
need the sun by day, nor the moon by night.” 
Her mother, unable longer to restrain her feel- 
ings, burst into tears. Susan said, “Do not 
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weep, mother; for I am willing to give up all 
that has lately been bestowed upon me, and 
to close my eyes again on this world, to open 
them ona better.” She then repeated a beau~_ y 
tiful hymn, with an expression, which 
to beam from another world,—and lifting hes 
eyes to heaven, she said, 


‘* There parted hearts again shall meet 
In union holy, calm, and sweet— 
There grief find rest,— and never more 
Shall sorrow call them to deplore. 


There angels will unite their prayers 
With spirits bright and blest as theirs,— 
And light shall glance on every crown 
From suns that never more go d6wn. 


No storms shall ride the troubled air, 
No voice of passion enter there, 

But all be peaceful as the sigh 

Of evening gales, that breathe and dic. 


For there, the God of mercy sheds 

. His purest influence on their heads, 
And gilds the spirits round the throne 
With glory radiant as His own.” 

After this exertion, she seemed exhausted, 
and Isabel, seeing her mother was much over- 
come by what had passed, drew her gently 
from the room. The closing scene of life un- 
der any circumstances, brings with it a solem- 
nity and awe, that can soften the most rugged 
nature. Death comes to the aged, like a rea- 


per to cut down the ripe grain, and place it in 
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the garner of the Lord of the harvest; but to 
the young, it is like the scythe of the mower, 
which cuts down the flower, both bud and 
blossom, and with it, the hopes of those who 
were anxiously watching its opening bloom. 
‘Susan was indeed a lovely flower—she had 
~ been like one of those choice exotics which is 
sheltered with care, watched with assiduity, 
and loved and admired for its very delicacy 
and seclusion. She faded, and seemed still 
more lovely; she sickened, and became still 
more dear; but no care or skill could. rescue 
her from the spoiler. She was not destined 
to unfold her mature beauties in such a cold, 
dark world as this; and there is no doubt she 
now blooms in the paradise of God. 

After her death, Isabel returned to town. 
The country was too full of painful associa- 
tions for her to remain there. She still goes 
on in a course of active benevolence, and is 
the grace and charm of her own domestic cir- 
cle, and the guide and instructress of her 
younger sisters. 

All my young readers may copy her exam- 
ple, and though they may not have a blind 
sister, on whom to bestow their attentions, 
they can never fail-of finding other objects, on 
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whom to exercise their bgpevolent affections. 
By cherishing friendly and- obliging disposi- 
tions in the family circle, they will be better 
prepared to perform kind offices to the wider 
family of mankind. 


M. 
Lowell. 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 
Page 7]. 

1. A bee follows it. 2. It is not currant—(current.) 
5. Expediency—(X. P. D. N. Cc.) 4. Mendicants+—(Mend 
Ican’t.) 5. He gives a cent—(assent.) 6. Dandelion— 
(dandy,—lion.) 7. They carry firelocks. &. A pillow. 


ANSWER TO THE LOGOGRIPH. 
Page 95. 
The whole word is Obscurity. ‘The letters separated, 
form Sour, City, Sty, Sot, Busy, Tour, Story, Orb, Orbit, 
Rust, Rut, Sir, Or, Bust, Crust. 


FRENCH ENIGMA. 
Page 89. 

G should have been printed instead of J, to make the 
pronunciation perfect. It would then have been, “Long a 
under P; great G little a;” which would have been in 
French, “Allons souper ; J’ai yrand appétit.”’ 
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Joun Exiiot, commonly called the ‘Apos- 
tle of the Indians,”’ was a remarkable instance 
of disinterested benevolence, founded upon a 
religious love of usefulness. 

He was born in England, in 1604, and edu- 
eated at the English University of Cambridge. 
He taught school for some time after leaving 
college. In 1631, he arrived in America; 
and a year after, was settled as a clergyman 
in Roxbury. He was not satisfied with doing 
his duty to his own people, so long as nume- 
rous tribes of Indians around him were igno- 
rant of the consolations of the gospel. His 
first object was to learn the language of the 
Massachusetts tribes. For this purpose, he 
persuaded an old Indian to live in his family, 
and by conversing freely with him, he soon 
learned to speak it very well. He afterwards 
published an Indian grammar, which was af- 
fixed to some editions of the Bibles, that he 
translated into the Massachusetts dialect. In 
October, 1646, he preached his first Mission- 
ary Sermon to an assembly of Indians, at No- 
nantum, now called Newton. He encouraged 
them to ask questions, and listened to them in 
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the spirit of kindness and patience. The ig- 
norant creatures of course made a variety of 
strange inquiries. One wanted to know wheth- 
er God could understand prayers offered up in 
the Indian tongue; and another asked how the 
English came to know so much more of God 
than they did,—since God was alike the Fa- 
ther of all. Had the savages learned the 
spirit contained in the precepts of the blessed 
Jesus, they would have known that the heart, 
not the language, is regarded by the Almighty; 
and that humility and repentance need no in- 
terpretation, in whatever language they may 
be spoken. When they asked the second 
question, they did not consider that the En- 
glishman’s God and the Great Spirit of the 
wilderness, whom they had worshipped for 
centuries, was one and the same Being; and 
that He had watched with a Father’s love over 
the wigwam of the Indian, as well as over the 
dwellings of the white man. 

Some inquired why sea-water was salt, and 
river-water fresh; and others, if the water was 
larger than the earth, wliy it did not overflow 
the earth. To all these, and many other ques- 
tions, the venerable apostle returned such an- 
awers as he thought would most tend to im- 
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press them with a conviction of the wisdom 
and goodness of their Maker. He willingly 
resigned the comforts of civilized life, for the 
sake of their improvement in religion and good 
morals. He partook their coarse food, and 
slept amid the fiercest of them, on the cold 
floor of their wigwams. Sometimes the In- 
dian priests threatened to kill him, if he per- 
sisted in staying among them, to teach the 
Englishman’s faith; but he had as much cour- 
age as he had fortitude, and his reply constant- 
ly was, “I am about the work of the great 
God, and he will take care of me.” 

He visited all the Indians in Massachusetts. 
The first church he established among them 
was at Natick, in 1660. He instructed many 
of the savages until they themselves were able 
to become preachers; and before he died, he 
had the satisfaction of seeing twenty four of 
these fellow labourers in the cause of religion. 
In 1661, he published a New Testament in the 
Indian language, copies of which are still to 
be found in the libraries of those who value 
antique books, 

His influence over the Indians was truly as- 
tonishing; and it is a striking proof of the 
power of Christian humility, enduring kind- 
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ness, and disinterested zeal, over the sternest 
hearts, and most ignorant minds. During the 
bloody war with King Philip, he was literally 
the shield of the English; for, infuriated as 
the Indians were, they always listened to him 
when he pleaded the cause of his brethren. 
What a pity it is that the white men had not 
all the same spirit as the apostle Elliot. We 
should not then have shuddered, while reading 
our history, at the frequent massacres, and in- 
extinguishable hatred of our red brethren. 
Yet the venerable Elliot was as courageous 
and persevering as the most celebrated gen- 
eral who ever lived; but he was bold only in 
the cause of truth, and persevering only where 
good was to be done. 

Probably a man has never lived, who had 
such a total disregard of himself. He was so 
lavish of his money, that his friends were 
obliged to keep it for him. Once, when his 
purse had been filled with the very moderate 
reward of his missionary labours, a friend tied 
it up in numerous very hard knots, lest he 
should spend it all in acts of charity. Mr. 
Elliot took no notice of the circumstance, un- 
til he stopped at the house of an aged woman, 
who lived, I believe, in Watertown; but when 
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he saw her poverty, and heard her accounts 
of lingering illness, his purse was instantly 
drawn forth. For a long time, he tried in 
vain to open it; and finding it impossible, he 
put it into her hand, saying, “It is the will of 
Providence that you should have it all.” He 
wrote many books relative to the Indians, in 
one of which, he attempted to prove that they 
were the tribes of Israel, scattered over the 
western continent. This excellent man died 
May 20, 1690, after eighty six years of almost 
incredible exertion and usefulness. 


IGNORANCE OF FEAR. 


A child of one of the crew of his majesty’s ship Peacock, 
during the action with the United States’ vessel Hornet, 
amused himself with chasing a goat between decks. Not 
in the least terrified with the destruction and death all 
around him, he persisted, till a cannon ball came and_ took 
off both the hind legs of the goat ; when seeing her disa- 
bled, he jumped astride her, crying, “Now I’ve caught you.” 
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OR, THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS NEVER SATISFIED 
WITH HER CONDITION. 

Cuitpren, I am going to tell you a true 
story. Perhaps you do not know Clara Mar- 
shall in person; but I dare say most of you 
may have seen some little girl very much like 
her. Clara was eight years old; she was a 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little girl,—active, 
and never tired with play. She was indeed 
very pretty; but I dare say you have all been 
often told, that beauty is of little worth without 
goodness. Clara went to school, and had 
many companions. She could, when she was 
willing to make exertion, and apply to her 
books, excel them all,—and she frequently ac- 
complished twice as much as any two of them. 

J imagine you are ready to say, what a fine 
little girl must Clara be,—how fond her teacher 
must be of her, and what a pleasant compan- 
ion too,—and perhaps you are ready to think 
you would like her for a play-fellow; but you 
must wait a little while, till I tell you some- 
thing more of her character—something which 
I would gladly conceal; but since she is not 
ashamed to exhibit faults so unamiable herself, 
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she must bear to hear them told of, and you to 
read them. 

Will you believe it? Clara was hardly ever 
contented. She had a good mother, who gave 
her every thing that could make a good child 
happy,—she had a kind father too, who never 
denied her those pleasures and anmsements 
suited to her age,—she had brothers who loved 
her, and played with her, and read to her; yet 
with all these benefits, Clara was perpetually 
restless. Hardly had she seated herself at 
work, before she would change her mind and 
seek a book,—-volume gave place to volume, 
as at last all were thrown aside, without having 
been of use, for want of steady direction of 
thought, and interest in the mind of the reader. 
Then she would determine to draw and colour 
maps,—and pencils and paint-box, pens and 
ink, drawing paper and atlas, would be dis- 
played on the table, and there was every rea- 
son to suppose, that some hours’ work was 
planned to be accomplished. Not so; hardly 
were pens mended, paints given to the palette, 
and paper folded, before the little miss pro- 
claimed her weariness of that occupation, and 
threw herself at length listlessly on the sofa. 
If her mother attempted kindly to attract her 
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once more to some employment, she rarely re- 
ceived any attention, except “Oh, I can’t do 
that;” or, “I’m sure I don’t like to draw; it is 
so tedious to be always at work,” or, ‘That 
book is not worth opening—I shall never like 


my music,—the notes all puzzle me,” &c. If 
Mrs. Marshall, finding that gentleness and af- 
fectionate advice availed nothing, was obliged 
to enforce her orders with resolute severity ,— 
Clara’s face was clouded, and her lips assumed 
a size that seemed to threaten alarming con- 
sequences, while the colour on her cheeks al- 
most amounted to a fevered glow. Such, too 
often was the state of Clara; good-humoured 
and pleasant so long as all her caprices were 
indulged; wayward and cross when her un- 
reasonable wishes were denied. In truth, she 
could make herself very interesting to her 
friends, when she was disposed; but most fre- 
quently it was desirable to be free from her 
society. 

One day, she had been unusually restless 
after her return from school, and importuned 
her mother for permission to spend the after- 
noon with her little friend, Cornelia Warren. 
She promised very faithfully that she would 
behave well, and be good tempered and indus- 
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trious, and willing to remain at home all the 

rest of the week, if she might but have that 
one afternoon. Her promises were so sincere, 
that Mrs. Marshall told her, on condition of 
her coming home punctually at six, and also 
studying her music and other lessons faithfully 
the following afternoons, she might go. Clara 
readily agreed to all these conditions, and J 
do not doubt but at the time they were pro- 
posed, she really meant to fulfil her mother’s 
wishes; yet, like many other children, she was 
too ready to promise, without taking into con- 
sideration all the difficulty of acquitting herself 
successfully. 

She was soon prepared for her visit to Cor- 
nelia; and on her appearance at the door, was 
welcomed by many a smile and joyful ex- 
clamation. Cornelia proposed going up to 
the play room, and dressing their dolls, aa 
amusement of which the little girls were both 
fond. Clara had brought her own with her, 
and Cornelia had just received a present of 
some pieces of silk and muslin, which she in- 
tended to cut and make into frocks and caps. 
Clara cut a muslin handkerchief, and had 
hemmed it half round, when she fancied it 
would look prettier as a cap; and accordingly 
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the sewing was taken out, and there seemed a 
prospect that the cap would be finished with 
taste and neatness; but before it was comple- 
ted, another idea took possession of Clara’s 
mind, and the cap was doomed to be trans- 
formed into a collar and ruffle. These changes, 
so characteristic of the fickleness of Clara’s 
disposition, occasioned much loss of time; and 
Cornelia had made considerable progress in 
dressing her little favourite, before her friend, 
who was now growing impatient and fretful, 
had completed a single article. A walk was 
now proposed, in the mall and on the com- 
mon,—and the little girls, with Mrs. Warren’s 
permission, and a caution not to go near the 
margin of the pond, tied on their neat cambric 
bonnets, and were soon seen merrily running 
over the gravelled walk of the shady mall. 
Here, Clara, though very well off, was not 
disposed to stay; and leading the way, entered 
on the broad path that led toward the pond, 
that favourite resort of all children. She 
walked quietly round once,—but soon changed 
her pace to running very fast; and though 
Cornelia called on her to stop, and reminded 
her that her mother had charged them not to 
approach the edge of the walk, she disregard- 
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ed her, and continued her: dizzy, circling race, 


much more like a rude school boy, than a gen- 
tle little girl. You perhaps have anticipated 
the consequence of this rudeness and disobe- 
dience. Clara had hardly made her second 
circuit, ere she became dizzy, and losing her 
balance, fell into the water; she sunk, but 
Cornelia’s shrieks alarmed a person who was 
crossing the common, and who hastened to 
her assistance just in time to save the life of 
the disobedient Clara. She was carried home 
insensible, but proper remedies restored her 
to her senses in afew hours. Her mother did 
not reproach her then for the disregard she 
had paid to those who had indulged and direct- 
ed her; but Clara, who with all her foibles had 
a feeling heart, could not, though so young, but 
feel the keenest self-reproach at having done, 
herself, what was wrong, and allured her friend 
to follow her example. Her conscience told 
her she was undeserving the care of her mo- 
ther, and the kind nursing that was bestowed 
upon her. She did not dare complain, though 
the cold she had taken from being in the wa- 
ter, caused her much pain; the medicine, too, 
that was administered, was of a most nauseous 
quality; still she must submit, and the more 
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humbly, from having herself been the cause of 
all the sorrow and suffering she endured. It 
was some time before she was sufficiently re- 
covered to leave her room; and still longer be- 
fore she could go to school: meantime her 
class was in advance of her, and numberless 
were the inconveniences to which she was re- 
duced. 

Clara now began seriously to think her faults 
must be corrected. She could not be happy, 
she found from experience, when she was dis- 
obedient and idle; and she concluded it wouid 
be wisest to yield her own will to that of her 
superiors. This to one who had so long been 
ungovernable, was no easy task: many and 
repeated were the efforts she was obliged to 
make before she could do readily and steadily 
those things which were required of her. But 
my young friends must know that a sincere 
desire to do well and amend our faults, wheth- 
er of manner, or disposition, must always be 
followed by successful efforts; and though the 
trial be great, even to a little child, there is 
no need to be disheartened at a want of imme- 
diate success. When children are so silly as 
to acquire and indulge in bad habits, they will 
always find more trouble from them, than any 
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transient pleasure they may derive for a short 
time from having their own way, can yield. 

Clara’s lesson had been an impressive one; 
she had endangered her life, and she knew 
when told so, that she had not alone done 
wrong herself, but had given a bad example to 
others : and I wish all children should remem- 
ber this, that it is not by being disobedient 
themselves alone, that they are sinning, but 
the influence they have over their companions, 
is doing as great wrong as the fault they ac- 
tually commit. 

Ready obedience is on all occasions the 
purest means of making one happy and good, 
and I trust there are not very many who re- 
quire to be reminded of this truth. 

I remember a little girl, who used, when 
required by her mother to do any thing, al- 
ways to ask: ‘“‘Why mother shall I do so?” or 
‘“‘Why may I not go away?” This same little 
girl being one day at play in the parlour, her 
mother on leaving the room, said, ‘‘Mary, you 
must not go out of the room till I return.” “I 
wonder why,” thought Mary; “I should like 
just to go out and see why mother wishes me 
to stay here.” Mary advanced step by step to 
the door, and though she hesitated, when her 
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hand was upon the lock, her curiosity over- 
came her sense of obedience, and she ran 
through the entry and then into the kitchen, 
hoping to find something which would inform 
her why she was to stay inthe parlour. In 
her haste she threw over a basket of clean 
clothes which had been just ironed and made 
ready for the drawers. The muslins fell into 
the fire and was in an instant burnt to ashes; 
but the calamity did not end here,—a spark 
lighted on the garments which had fallen on 
the hearth, and all were on fire before the re- 
pentant Mary could alarm the women who 
were at work in an adjoining room. The 
mischief thus occasioned could not easily be 
repaired, and Mary was a long time in dis- 
grace for the indulgence of her idle fault: 
after all too, she had failed in accomplishing 
her desire; that of seeing how her mother was 
engaged, and why she was not allowed to fol- 
low her. 

I might tell you a great many more true 
stories about little girls whom I see very often; 
but I do not find pleasure in recollecting their 
faults, and prefer waiting till I can speak more 
favourably of their manners, and regard far 
the commands of their parents. Tes 
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You must be careful to do well, and then 
you need not fear any accident or correction; 
and you will have the happiness of enjoying 
the love of your friends, and their respect too. 

Clara is becoming more convinced of these 
truths every day. Last week I spent a 
whole afternoon where she was, and did not 
once observe that her work was attended to 
with unwillingness, or her music and draw- 
ing resorted to, with the probability of be- 
coming useless occupations. As for Mary, 
she now rarely asks “why” she is to do 
as her mother desires ; and I trust if any of 


my youthful readers feel that they have ever 
been like Clara and Mary, very apt to do 
wrong, they will imitate their example, and 
try for the future to do aright. 


D. L. D. 


CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


A worthy, but ignorant woman, having a favourite son 


~ at sea, was one day asked if she had heard from him. “li 
is a long while since I have had a letter,” -aid she: “‘when 
he wrote to me last time, he was riding guillotine off Lis- 
bon.” The good mother meant quarantine; and she pro- 
bably was not aware that the gnillotine was rather dan- 
gerous riding. 
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WAR. 
A FRAGMENT. 
By a young lady of thirteen. 
The sun shone clear 

From the pure azure sky, and shed its rays 
Upon two hostile nations met to fight, 
To conquer, or to die. Old men, with locks 
White as the new fallen snow, and others young, 
Valiant and vigorous, marched on alike, 
With fearless tread, and firm, undaunted brows, 
To the fierce, bloody battle. Soon I heard 
The loud and furious clashing of their arms— 
The dying, mournful groan—the trumpet’s blast—- 
The cannon’s peal; the shout of victory; 
The furious neighing of the noble steed, 


By his impetuous master swiftly driven 
On to the thickest of the bloody fight. 


Short was the contest. When the moon arose, 

And shed her mild and silv’ry light around, 

There were no warriors where they late had met, 
Save those who had been slaughtered. They were gone, 
And mothers, wives and children sought the place, 
To find their murder’d friends. 


Here stood a maid 
Beside the body of a soldier brave, 
Her dark eyes glancing wild and sadly round, 
Tearing, with frantic grief, her flowing locks, 
And calling on her lifeless lover’s name. 


There was a mother: she was weeping o’er 

The cold remains of her late valiant son, 

Her only earthly hope. As mournfully 
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She looked upon him, she recalled to mind 

The happy moments of his earliest years ; 
Those days when he had slumbered in her arms, 
Or bounded innocently, free and gay, 

O’er steep and rugged mountains, like the deer. 


There lay a warrior’s tall and noble form, 
His dark plume waving o’er his brow so pale,— 
His bright eyes clos’d in death. Beside him kneei’d 
A fragile female form, arrayed in white, 
And flowers wreath’d around her long dark hair. 
She raised the body with her trembling hands, 
And with her snow-white robe she staunch’d his wounds. 
Tears from her mild blue eyes wash’d off the gore 
Which stain’d his face. Each effort that she made 
The warrior to revive, decreased her strength, 

- Until she, lifeless, fell, beside the corse. 
That morning’s sun had seen their nuptials crown’d; 
That evening’s moon shed its bright beam upon them,— 
But they were still and lifeless! There they lay, 
Locked in each other’s arms, upon a bed 
Of crimson gore, yet warm. 


Here, by a dead 
" Ah mangled body, stood a pale, sad woman. 
No word she uttered, as she sorrowing stood 
O’er him,and by her side, a lovely boy.—: 
Nought did he know of death ; but in his eyes 
Large tears were standing, and his young heart trembled. 
While he looked upon his weeping mother, 
And bleeding corse of his now lifeless sire. 
M. W. 
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THE INSECT 
AND THE APPLE BLOSSOM. 


Ir was a fine morning in June,—that de- 
jightful month, which seems to be the very 
carnival of flowers, when they ornament the 
whole earth in honour of the fairy dance of 
sunshine and gentle winds. Its clear, bright 
atmosphere makes even inanimate things seem 
gay; and as I looked at a beautiful apple tree, 
bending its delicately shaded blossoms, as if 
in thankfulness to the warm sky which pro- 
duced them,—I could not help saying, with 
Wordsworth, 


‘It is my faith that ev’ry flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


Just then, an insect, with gaudy wings, lighted 
on one of the lovely petals. He staid there 
long, and the apple blossom threw fragrance 
all around him, as if she loved him for a play- 
fellow. It was a pleasant sight,—and I 
stopped and looked long at the tree and its 
sportive company, ere I passed on. 

A few months after, I visited the same spot, 
and I saw a bright row of golden apples, hang- 
ing from the selfsame bough, which in spring 
time had heen covered with flowers. One of 
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them dropped at my feet. I took it up, and 
saw that a worm had eatenit through. ‘‘Ah,” 
said I, sighing, “‘it is evident the gilded insect 
left an egg in the flower,—and a worm has 
come from that egg, to eat away the very 
heart of this precious fruit.”’ 

Morar. Let the young take care how 
they indulge vain and foolish thoughts. Van- 
ity is a bright and shining thing,—and it loves 
to settle on minds just coming into flower; but 
it is worse than useless; for the egg it leaves 
there, is soon transformed into selfishness; and 
though the fruit may be beautiful on the out- 
side, it will fall soon,—because its heart is ea- 
ten away. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is the letter D like a sailor? 2. If the alphabet 
were invited out, what time would U, V, W, X, Y,& Z 
go? 3. Why is the letter G like the sun? 4. Why is Mr. 
Tuft’s brewery like a Jewish tavern? 5. Why is a theo- 
logical student like a merchant? 6. Why is a palm-tree 
like a chronologer? 


THE DYING SISTER. 


‘‘BrinG your bonnet, Sarah,” ‘“‘and you may . 
walk with me,” said Mrs. Wilson to her little 
daughter. 

It had been a warm, July day,—but the sun 
was now setting, and refreshing breezes be- 
gan to blow. The clover fields were stirred 
by it, and sent up so sweet a fragrance that 
Sarah was eager to be among the grass and 
flowers; and she gladly ran to do as her mo- 
ther had desired. She was soon tripping 
along, basket in hand, chasing the butterflies, 
and running up and down the banks by the 
road-side in search of flowers. Before they 
had walked far, Mrs. Wiison turned toward a 
little bye-path, which led through the fields; 
and the moment Sarah perceived it, she ran 
to let down the bars. While she was putting 
them up again, she said, “Ah, mother, I knew 
where you are going now. You are going to 
see poor Mary Snow; but you have forgotten 
to take something nice for her. Is she well 
again? or what is the reason you do not carry 
her any thing?” “I hear she is dying,” an- 
swered Mrs. Wilson; ‘and I am going to see 
if 1 can be of any use to her mother and sister.” 
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Sarah had known Mary Snow, and loved her. 
What her mother said made her feel sad. She 
did not run after any more butterflies; but as 
she walked along silently, she wiped away the 
tears, which came to her eyes, when she 
thought of the many kind things Mary had 
done for her, ; 

When they reached the door, Mrs. Wilson 
and Sarah stopped,—for they heard a voice, 
which they knew came from Mary’s poor old 
grandfather. They heard the words, ‘God’s 
will be done;” but they were interrupted by 
sobs,—and through the open door, they saw 
him standing by the bed-side, crying like a 
little child. As they entered, Mary’s mother 
gently led him away, and seated him in his 
arm-chair,—where the old man leaned his 
head back, and covered his face with his 
hand. Mrs. Wilson took her friend’s hand,— 
but she did not speak. “She has been dying 
since morning,” said Mrs. Snow, in answer to 
her gentle pressure; “but she is free from 
pain, and seems calm and happy.” As she 
turned away, little Sarah whispered to her 
mother, “How quiet Mrs. Snow always looks. 
She does not cry for poor Mary.” She 
stopped—for the invalid’s weak voice was 
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heard, saying, “Mother call ‘my sisters, and 
let them sing to me before I go.”” Mrs. Snow 
beckoned to Sophia and Susan, who pressed 
back the tears from their eyes, as they came 
to the bed-side, lest they should disturb their 
dying sister. She kissed them each for the 
last time, and begged them to sing a hymn 
they had composed during her illness, of which 
she was particularly fond. With trembling 
voices, they sang as follows: 


We will not weep—we will not sigh— 
God bids us suffer patiently. 
He wills it,—and we care not why,— 
But bless his name. 
He in his mercy’s always nigh, 
Always the same. 


Whate’er the cup thy hand shall fill, 

Father we own thy goodness still ; 

Tho’ pain and wo the spirit chill. 
Tho’ one by one, 


Our earthly hopes decay,—*‘thy will,” 
Not ours, “be done.” 


Teach us thy mandates to revere— 
Wean the weak soul from things too dear,— 
And if still rise the struggling tear, 

At thy decree,— 


Oh, let the spirit, wearied here, 
Find rest with thee! 


The sisters sung in very low, gentle tones, 
and though little Sarah did not understand all 
they said, her heart was touched by the hymn. 
She took her mother’s hand silently, and they 
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turned toward their home; but before they 
reached there, Mary Snow was dead. Sarali 
did not talk about her death for several days, 
though she thought much of it; but one day, 
as she sat beside her mother, she said, ‘“‘Mo- 
ther, when I die, I hope I shall be as happy 
as Mary was.” “If you are as good, you 
certainly will,” replied Mrs. Wilson. “I 
cried a great deal more than Mrs. Snow did,” 
said Sarah. ‘How could she keep from cry- 
ing, when she was her mother?” ‘Because 
she is a religious woman,” answered Mrs. 
Wilson. “She loved Mary as well as a mo- 
ther can love a child; but she knows it is 
wrong for her to mourn in such a way as to 
neglect her duties, and she feels that what- 
ever her Heavenly Father orders, is in reality 
for her good,—though it may be hard for her 
to endure. Her heart has been indeed se- 
verely tried. When her children were small, 
the house was burned down, and they were 
all left in utter poverty. After that, her hus- 
band lingered in a consumption, for three long 
years. Mary watched him so anxiously that 
she ruined her health,—and now she is gone. 
Yet Mrs. Snow has never given herself up to 
unayailing sorrow,—but has been uniform- 
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ly patient, industrious, and cheerful, Let this 
teach you, my dear Sarah, that the conviction 
of doing our duty faithfully, can make us truly 


happy, whatever our situation in life may be.” 
A. M. W. 
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CHARLES WAGER, 
THE ENTERPRISING BOY. 

Charles Wager was born in one of the in- 
terior towns of New England. His father was 
a poor farmer, with a large family of children. 
From the time Charles was six years old, he 
was accustomed to work very hard, in weed- 
ing the garden, feeding the cows, and bring- 
ing in wood for his mother. Yet he was a 
very happy, as well as a very robust lad. To 
he sure he had no books, or expensive play- 
things,—for he hved at a time when the coun- 
try was not sorich as it nowis. But beautiful 
things do not make children happy,—they can 
do as well without them, as with them, Charles 
enjoyed himself just as much with his burr- 
baskets, and the horses, which he made of 
squashes standing on four shingles, as a city 
young gentleman ever did with the most splen- 
did rocking horse a toy-shop can furnish. He 
was a social boy, and he made a companion 
of every thing around him. The butterflies 
and the grasshoppers made him glad; he talk- 
ed with the old house-dog’s eyes,—and if he 
saw but a cloud scampering through the air, 
when he sauntered along at sunset, driving 
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the cows before him, he would call out, with 
a merry voice,—“Hoity toity, Mr. Cloud! 
Where are you going so fast?” With such a 
disposition to enter into conversation with 
every thing, the little farmer could not often 
feel lonely. He was a good natured boy,— 
and yet, if the whole truth must be told, he 
was rather noisy and restless. He did not like 
to see any thing in quiet. Sometimes when 
returning from the meadow, if he saw a harm- 
less cow grazing by the road side, afar off, he 
would run out of his way to throw a stone at 
her,—just for the sake of making her move,— 
for I do not believe he would have hurt the 
creature, for the world; and once, when he 
was very busy making a kite, he chanced to 
see a cat stretched out, quietly asleep in the 
sunshine: away went paper and strings,—and 
out sallied Charles, to ery “‘s’cat,”’ to poor puss ; 
and then he came back to his kite, and 
worked as diligently as a beaver. He was 
afraid of no living animal. He would hold a 
dozen humble-bees at a time, and yoke a 
brace of hornets together, and fasten them to 
a walnut-shell, for a team. 

I suppose the reason of all this was, that 
Charles had a very active mind, without 
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things enough to occupy it. His brothers 
and sisters were all younger than himself, and 
he had no school to go to,—no books to read. 
His mother taught him his letters, and proud 
was he, when, at ten years old, he mastered 
the hardest word in the primer. 

A school was taught, for three months, in 
his native village, the winter he was thirteen 
years old; and his father gave him leave to 
go. There he acquired some knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic; and the master was 
so much pleased with his industry, and desire 
for learning, that he loaned him a volume of 
voyages and travels to read during the winter 
evenings. Charles pondered over this vol- 
ume, as if his very heart would have poured 
itself out on the pages. Though tired and 
sleepy, he could not summon resolution to go 
to bed at his accustomed time, so long as this 
fascinating volume was in the house. His 
father was poor, and could neither afford him 
time during the day, nor lights at night. In 
this dilemma, Charies knew not how he should 
ever be able to fmish his favourite book; for 
as soon as there was light enough to distin- 
guish one letter from another, he was obliged 
to go out to work; and he never returned until 
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dark. A bright thought struck him one day, 
when he was cutting down trees in the wood. 
He collected a great many large pine splin- 
ters, full of what the farmers call “‘fat,”—-and 
these he carried home for torches. The 
stump of an old apple-tree, squared into a 
block, served him for a seat; and thus fur- 
nished, Charles Wager studied evening after 
evening, until every word of the volume was 
printed on his memory. His father was an 
ignorant man, and often told his son, that he 
was afraid his book-larnng would never bring 
him to any good; but his mother encouraged 
him, and told him many stories she had 
heard, of chimaey-sweepers, who had become 
mayors of London, only by means of their 
learning. This kindness drew him closer to 
his mother, and he was not ashamed to tell 
her all the thoughts and feelings that were 
stirring within him. His heart yearned for 
more books; and he told his wants to her. 
Mothers are always willing to gratify their 
children at the expense of their own comfort; 
and Mrs. Wager determined upon selling a 
gold necklace, which had been left her by her 
grandmother, that Charles might visit Boston, 
and buy him a book, or two. In order to ob- 
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tain her husband’s permission, she represent- 
ed to him that it mght be worth his while to 
send down a few eggs, and a little butter and 
pork at the same time. He laughed, and said 
it was as plain as daylight that the good wo- 
man would spoil the boy; but he was a very in- 
dulgent man,—and he ended all his remarks by 
telling his wife she might do just as she chose. 

The day that Charles was fairly seated in 
his cart, on the way to Boston, was an impor- 
tant one to him. His mind was swelling high 
with great projects, and it seemed as if the 
whole world was opening before him. Boston 
was very small indeed then, compared to what 
it now is; but to this inexperienced country lad, 
it seemed the largest city that ever the earth 
could boast of. He stared round like one amaz- 
ed,—anxious to inquire into every thing he saw 
and heard. The first interruption he met, was 
frora a Quaker gentleman, who stopped him, 
and inquired, ‘(How much dost thee ask for thy 
pork?” “Father told me to ask eight cents a 
pound; and if I could not get that, to ask six,” 
replied Charles, in the simplicity of his heart. 
The Quaker was much pleased with this hon- 
est declaration. “Thou hast never been to 
market before, I trow,”’ said he. Charles an- 
swered, that he. had not; and tne gentleman 
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when he had examined the contents of the 
cart, offered to purchase all he had. “I will 
give thee thy highest price, my son,” said he; 
“because it is a fair one; but I must tell thee, 
lad, thou wouldst grow rich, as a crab crawls, 
even backward,—if thou shouldst bargain with 
all the world after thy simple fashion!” This 
gentleman’s integrity, and unassuming digni- 
ty, gained the heart of the farmer-boy. He 
accepted his invitation to go to his kitchen, 
and take something to eat; and before an 
hour had elapsed, he had, with true Yankee 
openness, told the story of his life, even the 
intended sale of his mother’s gold necklace. 
“Tis a shame to take thy mother’s beads,” 
said a modest little girl, about ten years old, 
who stood at her father’s side. ‘Father 
would give thee a book,—wouldst thou not, 
father?” ‘Yea, Naomi, there is one book,— 
even the Holy Scriptures, which I will give 
him, with my whole heart,” replied the Qua- 
ker. ‘‘And Charles, inasmuch as thou hast 
showed thyself honest, in the affair concern- 
ing the pork, I have a mind to add thereunto 
a trifle, wherewithal to purchase a book well 
suited to thy boyish spirit. I mean, the 
‘True Travels of Capt. John Smith, through 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, and America;’? and I 
will go with thee, to show thee where it may 
be found.” 

While this talk was going on in the kitch- 
en, little Naomi disappeared. Ina few min- 
utes, she returned, bringing ‘““The marvellous 
Adventures of Whittington and his Cat.” 
“Father,” said she, “hast thou any objection 
to my giving this to friend Charles?” ‘Nay, 
my child,” answered her father, smiling at 
her unwonted interest in the sun-burnt boy; 
and with a blush she put the little volume into 
Charles’s hand. 

Charles was delighted to find such good 
friends among strangers; and the simple, yet 
warm manner in which he expressed his 
thanks, made the Quaker like him better than 
ever. ‘‘What dost thou most wish to see in 
Boston?” said he, affectionately putting his 
hand upon the youth’s sun-bleached head. 
“J would give a great deal to see a ship,” 
exclaimed Charles, looking up, eagerly. ‘That 
thou canst easily do,’”’ said the Quaker, “in- 
asmuch as I have the command of a fine mer- 
chantman, now lying at the wharf.” The 
proposal filled Charles with so much joy, that 
sparks almost flew from his eyes; and bidding 
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went forth to see the world. 

The sailors could not help smiling at the 
eagerness with which he hurried from one 
part of the vessel to another, and the multi- 
tude of questions he asked. ‘He is @ trig- 
built ship,” said one; “but itis plain enough to 
see, that he never has been out sight o’ land.” 
“Yes,” said another, “but he looks to me as 
if he would carry steady sail in a squall.” 

Charles spent a whole hour in examining 
the ship, and then his new friend purchased 
the book he had promised, and after guiding 
him to the place where his cart had been lett, 
he bade him, farewell, with a request, that 
he would come to Boston, to see him again, 
before he sailed for Liverpool,—which, he 
said, would be in the course of six weeks, 

I cannot find words to tell how different 
the whole world seemed to Charles Wager, 
from what it had ever seemed before. Thoughts 
which had hitherto been confined to the nar- 
row bounds of bis own home, now roamed 
abroad over the face of the earth; and his 
mind swelled and enlarged itself, as if it were 
desirous to take in the whole creation. An 
active and restless spirit was busy within him; 
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and he felt a desire to do something in the 
world, though he could not precisely tell what. 
The adventures of this one day in Boston, 
furnished him with ample conversation for 
several evenings after his return home; and 
the whole family took notice that he went 
about his work with a more manly air than 
usual. His little brothers and sisters regard- 
ed him with that deference, which young peo- 
ple involuntarily pay to an experienced trav- 
eller,—for, before our Revolution, to have 
seen Boston, was considered a greater thing 
in the annals of a country family, than it now 
is, to have seen Baltimore and New Orleans. 

The boys had always been fond of saying to 
their companions, “I am sure it is so; for our 
Charles says it is; and our Charles knows, if 
any body does, I guess;” but now they ut- 
tered these sayings with something of a proud- 
er air than usual,—and nodded their heads on 
one side, as if they defied any body to con- 
tradict them. 

Charles felt his growing importance.—and 
it occasioned an increasing desire to go abroad 
again. The Adventures of Whittington and his 
Cat dwelt upon his imagination; and Captain 
Smith seemed to him the greatest man that ever 
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lived. ‘I should like to have been Captain 
Smith,” said he, one day, to his mother. “But 
Captain Smith was a great man, you know,”’ 
replied she. ‘And why shouldn’t I be a 
great man!” said Charles Wager; and as he 
spoke, he crossed his arms on his breast, and 
braced himself up against the door-post, with 
an air of budding dignity. His mother smiled, 
and told him he was getting to have too high 
notions; but she laid the speech up in her 
heart,—and often wondered whether her 
Charles would not really make something 
more than common. 

At last, the thoughts which had long been 
revolving in Charles’ mind, found utterance; 
and he summoned courage to tell his father 
he wanted to go to sea, with the Quaker, who 
had been so kind to him. Mr. Wager was 
not pleased with the idea; and he took a 
deeper prejudice than ever against books,— 
“because,” as he said to his wife, “they always 
tended to give a boy roving ideas.” Charles 
did not find fauit with his father’s decision; 
but he could not conceal that he was disap- 
pointed. All his leisure moments were em - 
ployed in making a ship, as nearly like the” 
one he had seen, as possible. He launched 
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it on a little pond, near the house,—and there 
he would sit moody and sad, watching it for 
hours. His mother perceived it with anxiety. 
“f never knew good to come of crossing a 
boy’s inclination, when it sets so strong,” 
said she, one day, to her husband. “Den’t 
you think you had better let Charles go? 
Perhaps it is a leading of Providence. For 
a long time, Mr. Wager remained unmoved; 
but his wife’s entreaties, and the knowledge 
that Charles had said he never would go any- 
where without his father’s permission, shook 
his resolution; and, after much deliberation, it 
was concluded that the wish of the enterpri- 
sing boy should be gratified. 

Much sadness was mixed with the joy with 
- which this determination was received by the 
whole family. The children’s hearts fluctua- 
ted between the fear of losing their favourite 
brother, and the hope that he would bring 
them home famous stories and play-things; 
and many a tear was shed upon the baize and 
checked cotton, which the anxious mother 
provided for that very voyage she herself had 
urged. I cannot describe the parting. It 
was a sad day, and the hearts of young and 
old throbbed painfully. Charles, as manly as 
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he was, shed bitter tears; oid when he ontita 
no longer discern the figure of his good mother, 
as she stood weeping at the door, he almost 
wished he had never dreamed of being a sail- 
or. But the bitterness of these feelings 
passed away. His father talked very sensi- 
bly, and very kindly to him, ‘as. they pursued 
their way slowly toward Boston. ‘This kept 
his attention alive, and prevented his thinking 
so much of home as he would otherwise have 
done; and the Quaker received him so affec- 
tionately, and little Naomi seemed so glad to 
see him, that his heart again became light and 
bounding. 

Charles conducted in such a way as to in- 
sure the love of both captain and crew; and 
before one year had expired, his brothers and 
sisters came running into the house one day, 
calling out, “Mother, mother! Our Charles 
is coming back! I can see him down the 
road;”—and true enough, in two minutes 
after, the breathless and delighted sailor boy 
threw his arms around his mother’s neck, and 
burst into tears of joy. Away went his eldest 
brother, to search for his father in the fields,— 
and back again, like a dart from a bow. 
Charles thought such a “home scene” would 
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pay for years of labour and hard fare. It was 
evident his heart had been much with them; 
for he had carefully saved every trifle which 
had been given him, and had expended it in 
presents for them. A cane of curious work- 
manship had been reserved for his father,— 
baskets of all sizes for his mother,—and a vas 
riety of beads, fan-coral, and shells for the 
children; but so much were they delighted 
with his adventures, that they quietly put away 
their treasures, and listened with all their eyes 
and ears to the stories he had to tell; yet 
when they went to bed, his gifts were carried 
with them, and placed where they would meet 
their eyes the first thing in the morning. 
Mr. Wager could hardly realize that he was 
the same boy he had parted from a year be- 
fore. He had grown so manly, and his blue 
eyes had so much more of life and intelligence 
than they used to have. “I see plainly you 
were made for a rover,” said he, putting his 
hand somewhat roughly on his son’s shoulder. 
“J did well to follow the good woman’s ad- 
vice. Your spirit always boiled over a little; 
and such sort of folks are always better satis® 
fied to plough the ocean, and catch sharks, 
‘than they are to dig the fields for potatoes.” 
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Charies staid at home but three days,—for 
his Quaker friend, whose name was Jacob 
Miller, had need of his services in freighting 
the vessel for a new voyage; and as the good 
man had taken him so readily, and treated 
him so kindly, he felt bound to him in stronger 
bonds than usually exist between captain and 
sailor. The vessel in which our hero made 
his first voyage, was named “The Friend;” 
and in the same ship he once more departed for 
Marseilles, in France. This second voyage 
was, like his first, a prosperous one; and he 
every day rose higher in the estimation of 
his captain. He performed three voyages be- 
fore he again had a chance to visit his parents; 
but he wrote frequently, and in his letters he 
thus expressed himself. ‘All is going well 
with me, through the mercy of Divine Provi- 
dence. This old ship has indeed been a 
‘friend’ to me, and I love her as such; but 
often when I sit on her deck watching the 
stars, my heart asks me if my good mother is 
looking at them too.” 

At the end of his fourth voyage, Charles 
came home, a tall, powerful stripling, matured 
in mind and person. His quick intelligence 
had acquired much in the course of a sailor’s 
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life; and the respectful affection which he en- 
tertained for his truly pious commander, pre- 
served him from the bad habits which are too 
frequently formed during a seaman’s career. 
A little miniature work-box, within an egg- 


shell, hooped with gold, containing scissors, 
thimble, emery-bag, and looking-glass, all 
small enough for fairy use,—and bearing on 
its golden rim the name of Naomi Miller, 
proved that the iittle Quakeress, who had 
given him her favourite picture-book, was 
gratefully remembered. If time had not im- 
proved her mind as much as it had his, it had 
certainly improved her personal graces more. 
She was now a lovely, fair-haired, placid- 
looking girl of fourteen,—timid in her man- 
ners, gentle in her disposition,—and in her 
feelings, 


‘Retired as noontide dew, 
Or founiaia in a noonday grove.” 


Charles was very earnest to introduce her 
to his mother. “It is but right they should 
see Naomi,’’ said he; ‘tor had it not heen for 
her ‘Whittington and his Cat,’ and her father’s 
gallant merchantman, I should have been at 
home with them to this day, in all probability.”’ 
Mr. Miller readily consented she should go, 


3 


and proposed to accompany them himself. 
His offer was received with the deepest grat- 
itude and joy; and proud of heart was the 
sailor boy, when his honoured patron and 
friend entered his father’s humble dwelling. 
Mrs. Wager had never seen a Quaker be- 
fore,—and she was delighted with Friend Mil- 
ler, and his modest little Naomi,—for there 
never was a good heart, which was not pleased 
with nature, or any thing that seemed like na- 
ture. Indeed the two families met with such 
good will on both sides, that it seemed as if 
they were brethren and sisters. Mrs. Wager 
was a notable housewife, and on this occasion 
she displayed her utmost skill. During their 
stay, her table was loaded with such a weight 
as never before encumbered it, except on 
Thanksgiving days. Apple-pies, pumpkin- 
pies, minced-pies, bright red country apple- 
sauce, (a barrel full boiled down to a_ pail 
full,) and that favourite American dish, a 
roasted turkey,-—all served to prove that Mrs. 
Wager intended to receive her guests with 
unusual honour. Charles became more con- 
firmed in an idea he had always entertained— 
viz: that no boy was ever blest with such a 
mother as he had been. His sisters too, 
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seemed to him prettier and more active than 
any girls he knew,—and he was sure his bro« 
thers would one day be heroes. His father 
laughed, as elderly people are apt to laugh, 
at the enthusiasm of the young,—but he ad- 
mired his boy’s noble spirit, and respected 
him for that firmness of principle, which Cap- 
tain Miller assured him he had shown upon 
all occasions. 

The visit was a happy one; but, like all the 
bright moments of life, it passed rapidly away. 
Loaded with prayers, and tears, and blessings, 
Charles again bade farewell to his home, and 
prepared for another visit to England. ‘This 
voyage was destined to prove a very eventful 
one. There was, at the period of which we 
write, a war between France and England, 
in which the American colonies, being then 
subject to England, took an active part. 

It is contrary to the creed of the Quakers 
to fight,—and, of course, Friend Miller would 
allow no military preparations on board his 
peaceful merchantman. Unfortunately for the 
peace-loving captain, his vessel, when quite 
near her destined port, was chased by a French 
ship of war. Captain Miller did his utmost to 
escape; but his enemy was a swift sailer, and 
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gained upon him rapidly. Finding his efforts 
unavailing, the honest Quaker retired to his 
cabin, and calmly awaited the resuit. Charles 
Wager followed him. ‘Can nothing more be 
done to save the ship?” inquired he, anxiously. 
‘‘Nothing more which it is permitted a christ- 
ian to do,” replied the conscientious captain. 
Charles looked thoughtfully a moment. “Tt 
have a plan, which I think will do,” said he. 
“‘Will you authorize me to do what I think 
best?” ‘Yea, provided thou dost not think 
it best to shed human blood,” answered the 
Quaker. “I would intrust much to thee,— 
for I have ever found thee of a brave and dis- 
creet bearing.” 

Charles had not time to state his plans fully; 
but his commander having given him liberty 
to act according to his discretion, he sprung 
upon deck, and exclaimed, “The captain has 
given me leave to save the ship, if I can. If 
you will stand by me, we will come off con- 
querors, without firing a gun! What say you, 
comrades,—wil! you follow me?” He was a 
great favourite among the sailors,—and this 
spirited speech was followed by a round volley 
of huzzas! He then briefly communicated 
his plan, and calmly awaited the moment to 
carry his enterprise into effect. 
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Frenchman soon overtook them, and the 
weather being fine, immediately grappled fast 
to the unoffending vessel. As Charles had 
supposed, the conquerors were so beside them- 


selves, at the possession of a prize thus easily 
won, that they entirely forgot their own ship. 
Cheering and hallooing, they poured in upon 
the Americans in crowds. 

Now was the moment for rescue! Charles 
gave the signal to the crew, and they all at 
once sprang on board the enemy’s vessel. 
The men followed him promptly,—seized the 
arms left in profusion on the deck,—overpow- 
ered the few sailors, who had remained on 
board the Frenchman,—and speedily relieved 
the vessel from her grappling irons. Charles 
Wager was now the commander of the ene- 
my’s ship! and, as soon as he had placed her 
out of boarding distance, he called out ina 
loud voice to the peaceful merchantman he 
had just quitted, and ordered his prisoners to 
follow him, or he would blow them out of 
water. ‘The French crew knew he had power 
to fulfil this threat,—for they were destitute of 
ammunition, and totally unable to outsail the 
ship of war, which had so recently been their 
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own. They therefore sorrowfully yielded to 
a disgrace they could not prevent, and Charles 
triumphantly steered into Liverpool, followed 
by the humble vessel, who had indeed proved 
a “Friend” to him. This action excited uni- 
versal applause. Captain Miller gave the 
credit of obtaining so valuable a prize, with- 
out the loss of a single human life, entirely to 
the enterprising Charles; and the gallant ac- 
tion redounded so much to his honour, that a 
Lieutenancy in the British navy was immedi- 
ately offered to the young American. His old 
friend was sorry to part with him; but he ad- 
vised him by no means to lose so fair a chance 
of pushing his fortune. Therefore, with mod- 
est pride, Charles accepted the rank conferred 
on him; and much good did the glorious news 
do to the sincere, affectionate hearts in his 
humble New England home. 

Were I to follow this excellent young man 
minutely through all his adventures, his story 
would fill a large volume. Suffice it to say, 
that he yearly remitted money to his family, 
for the purpose of educating his brothers and 
sisters; and this money was always accompa- 
nied by a box of Madeira wine for Friend 
Miller, and some elegant present for the in- 
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teresting Naomi;—but what his friends valued 
most of all, was a series of delightful letters, 
which betrayed that their writer was an intel- 
ligent, and highly accomplished man. 

At the end of eight years, he returned to 
America to ask his earliest friend for that 
daughter, whom he had long loved. The old 
Quaker dealt with his customary frankness. 
“Thou hast ever been as a darling brother to 
my lonely Naomi,” said he; ‘“‘and I may not 


cross her young affection; but, verily it is a 
sad thing to a widowed parent to part with his 
only child.” Captain Wager (for heshad now 


risen to that rank) urged him to sell his estate 
in Boston, and spend the remainder of his days 
with them in England; and after some delibe- 
ration, honest Friend Miller yielded to the 
entreaties of his children. The whole of 
Charles’s family were present at his wedding, 
which was conducted with very little parade; 
and his youngest sister returned with him to 
England, where she afterward married a 
wealthy merchant. His father was unwilling 
to leave America, and’said he preferred being 
what he always had been,—an honest, inde- 
pendent farmer. His mother heartily acqui- 
-esced in this wise conclusion; and Charles, 
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after having ordered every thing in and about 
their house to be fitted up in comfortable and 
genteel style, again bade them a reluctant 
farewell. 

His influence was of great use in bringing 
forward the various branches of his family; 
and old Mr. Wager, as he used to sit im his 
arm-chair by the fireside, smoking his pipe, 
and listening to his worthy wife, while she 
read, and re-read, to him the letters of their 
beloved son, would say, ‘Thanks to a kind 
Providence, and this good boy of ours, we are 
now all well to live in the world!” 

Charles grew in virtue and knowledge,— 


and therefore honours followed him. His pro- 
motion was rapid,—and when, at forty years 
old, he visited his aged parents, he was Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Wager. 


LITTLE JOHN. 


There was a little boy, who lived with his 
parents, in Boston. His name was John. He 
was one day playing in a back room, while his 
mother was at work in the parlour: she sat at 
the window, and her basket stood on the win- 
dow with a bright yellow orange in it. The 
window was open. The wind blew the bas- 
ket down, and the orange fell out and rolled 
into the middle of the street. Then little 
John’s mother called him. She wished him 
to run into the street and pick up the orange. 


But John was playing, and did not come when 
his mother called him. Then she called him 


again; and she said, “If you do not come 
when I bid you, John, you will be sorry.” 

But John had not learnt to be obedient al- 
ways; he liked his play, and he only answer- 
ed, that he was coming. 

“Make haste,” said his mother, “or it will 
be too late.” 

Little John did not know that his mother 
wished to give him a bright yellow orange. 
. His mother did not tell him that; because she 
wished: to know if he loved her well enough 
to obey her without any other reward than 
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pleasing her. But he loved play better than 
he loyed to please his mother; so he did not 
make haste when his mother bade him, which 
was wrong in little John. When he had put - 
his play things as he wished to put them, he 
ran into the parlour to his mother and said, 
“Now what do you want me for?” 

His mother turned him round, and told him 
to look out of the window, on the ground, and 
see that bright yellow orange; and said, “I 
wished you to run out of the door and pick it . 
up, before any body else came along to get it; 
but I was afraid you wouid not come in time. 
You must run as fast as you can, for I see 
another little boy coming; and if he gets it he 
must keep it.” John was now very ready to 
be obedient, because he loved to please him- 
self; and he was well pleased to have the 
bright yellow orange; for he had tasted the 
sweet juice of oranges, and he loved it very 
much. So he ran, as fast as his little legs . 
would carry him; but by the time he had 
clambered down -the three stone stéps ef the 
front door, the other little boy had picked up the 
beautiful orange, and was running away with: 
it, delighted—for he loved oranges as well as 
little John did. It would have been very 
16 
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wrong for the little boy to keep the orange, if 
he had known whose it was; but he found it 
in the middle of the street, and he thought it 
was right for him to have it. 

John called after him, but he thought John 
had no right to have it; and he only looked 
back and laughed, and ran away the faster. 
“He was a bigger boy than John, who was 
only four years old; and he could run faster 
than John could run; so he got away,—and 
John began to cry very loud. 

His mother came to the door, and helped 
him up the steps, and said, “If you had come 
when I first called you, that orange would 
have been yours. I am sorry you were not 
more obedient.”” John kept on crying—and 
he sobbed out, “I will come when you call 
me again; I want that orange.” His mother 
took him on her lap, and wiped away the tears 
from his cheeks and said, “‘ Stop crying John, 
and let me talk to you. I love you dearly, 
my little boy; and when you are good, I wish 
to please you: so I called you, to give you 
that bright yellow orange. You did not come 
when I first called, because you like better to 
play than to please me; but if you loved me 
as I love you, then you would wish te 
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please me more than you would wish to 
play; and you would leave your play, and 
come to me when I bade you.” Then John 
said, “I will next time, if you will give me 
an orange.” ‘‘ You cannot have an orange 
now, my dear, because you did not come in 
time to get one; but if you learn to be always 
obedient, you will have a great many sweet 
oranges, and other things which you love, if I 
can get them for you.” So little John went 
again to play; but he thought about the orange 
a long time,—and the next time his mother 
called him, he remembered the _ bright "ie 
orange, and he obeyed her immediately. “TI 
come when you called me, did not I?” asked 
little John. ‘ You did, my love,” replied his 
mother, “and I am pleased to find my little 
son becoming to be obedient. Do you not 
like to please mother?” ‘‘Yes, I do,” said 
John; “but where is my orange?” “TIT have 
no orange now, dear,” said his mother. ‘Did 
you think I called you, this time, to give you 
an orange.” 

“Yes,” replied John; “ you said if I would 
come when you called me, you would always 
give me oranges, and such things.” 
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“No, my love, I did not say exactly so. 
Do you not remember that I said if you would 
learn always to be obedient, you would have 
oranges and other good things when I could 
get them for you? But I cannot always get 
oranges.” 

“Why not?” asked John; “I wish you 
would give me an orange now,—I want an 
orange.” 

“Do you not wish to know what I did call 
you for?” said his mother. “If you have not 
an orange, I do not care for any thing else,” 
¥eplied John. 

*¢Do you think nothing so good as an or- 
ange?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied John; “ what have 
you got for me?” 

His mother then took him up on her lap; 
and opening the drawer of her work table, let 
him take out a pair of new shoes, which were 
tied together with a piece of twine. She 
gave John her scissors; and said, “you may 
cut the string, John, and then I will put the 
new shoes on your feet, and see if they fit 
you. Little John was very much pleased with 
the new shoes, and with cutting the string, be- 
eause he had but just learned to cut with scia- 
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sors; and he forgot all about the orange, while 
his mother pulled off his old shoes, and while 
she put on his new shoes, and laced in the 
strings and tied them. Then his mother put 
him down from her lap and said, “now run 
and play.” 

‘May I wear them all day?” asked the 
little boy. 

“You may,” replied his mother; but re- 
member next time I call you, to come without 
expecting an orarge or a pair of new shoes.” 

‘* What will you give me next time?” asked 
John. 

‘May be I shall not have any thing to give 
you; but I shall be grieved if you do not 
come,” said his mother. 

** Shall you cry?” asked John. 

His mother answered “No; I always try 
not to cry, when I am grieved, and when I am 
hurt; because it does no good to cry; and it 
makes my eyes smart; but I shall be sorry if 
you do not come; and if you are obedient, 
and come immediately, I shall be glad.” “I 
will come,” said John. 

The next time John heard his moth 
him, he remembered his promi 
his play and ran into the c 
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was sitting. John had been all the morning 
in the nursery playing build houses with lit- 
tle wooden bricks, which were painted red, to 
look like real bricks. He was very happy 
playing with his bricks, when his mother call- 
ed him. And when he left them, and went to 
his mother,—she said to him, ‘Come here, 
my dear, and let me wash your face and 
hands.”” Then he was very sorry; for he did 
not like to be washed. So he said, “Now 
I shall go back and play with my bricks; for I 
won’t be washed.” 

He was running back, when his mother 
said to him, very gently, “Stop, John, and 
hear what I have to say to you.” 

John stood in the door-way, holding the 
latch, which he could but just reach. His 
angry spirit was in him, and he looked as if 
he was resolved he would not be obedient. 
His mother was grieved to see his eyes with 
an angry spirit in them; she spoke kindly to 
him, and said, “I hope you are not going to 
ye a naughty boy. You know [ always do 

‘vat I think is right; and when you are not 

I compel you to be obedient. I shall 
* come like a good boy, and 
But if you do not, I shall 
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take you, and hold you tight, and shall wash 
you quicker and harder; because it is not 
easy to hold you and wash you—and [ cannot 
do it so gently, as when you stand still willing- 
ly, and be washed.” 

‘“‘I don’t want to be washed,” said John, be- 
ginning to cry. 

“Every body has to do what they do not 
like, sometimes,” replied his mother. “But 
is it not better to be washed easy, than to be 
washed hard?” 

Little John did not answer. So his mother 
went to him, and taking hold of his hand, said, 
“Did I never tell you a story about a little boy, 
whom every body loved, because he was always 
obedient and gentle tempered?” While she 
was asking the little boy this question, she led 
him to her wash-stand,—and while she was 
telling him the story, she softly and gently 
smoothed away his curly hair, so as not to pull 
it, while she washed him; and then with a soft 
sponge she washed his face, and ears, and 
neck, and wiped them quite dry; and by that 
time the story was ended. Then she put his 
little hands into the basin, and told him te 
take the sponge, and wash his own hands. 
She also gave him a piece of soap, and said 
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he might dip it in the water, and rub some of 
it on his hands to get them clean. Little John 
was very much pleased to do this; and when 
his mother thought he had washed his hands 
long enough, she took out the soap and laid it 
away,—and then squeezed out the sponge,— 
and then gave John the towel, and asked him 
if he knew how to wipe his hands. He said 
he did, and he took the towel; but he rum- 
pled it up, and rolled it about, without wiping 
his hands dry. His mother showed him how 
to use the towel; and she wiped his hands dry, 
and hung up the towel,—then she combed his 
hair very gently, so as not to pull it and hurt 
him,—and after all was done, she kissed him 
and said, ‘Now do you not feel more happy 
than you would have done, if you had been 
obstinate,—and I had been grieved, and had 
been obliged to hold your hand, and wash you 
quick?” ‘Oh yes, dear mother,” replied the 
smiling little boy, “because you teld me such 
a pretty story.” ‘But I could not have told 
you the story, if you had not stood still for me 
to wash you,” said his mother. “I will al- 
ways stand still, if you will tell me stories,” 
said John. “Will you not learn to do the 
things I bid you, even if you do not like to do 
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them?—and remember, you will always feel 
happy afterwards.” “Yes,” replied John; 
“because I love you.” 

Then his mother said, “If you love me, and 
are glad I called you, remember it; and never 
again tell me you won’t do what I bid you.” 

John then went to play,—and from that 
time, he grew every day more and more obe- 
dient, and always believed his mother knew 
best; and she was able to teach him to be 
good; and when he was quite good, he always 
felt happy.” 


HOLIDAYS. 


‘* Mother,” said little Harry, one day, just 
as he was taking his school-books from the 
shelf, “‘won’t you excuse me from my lessons 
to-day? There are Charley and John now 
going to play; their school doesn’t keep; 
and I don’t see why I shouldn’t have a 
holiday, once ina while.” ‘ The best holi- 
days little boys ever have,”’ said his mother, 
“they give themselves ;—and you have a 
great many of those.”” “ Why no, I hav’nt 
mother—I always get my lessons—only Sat- 
urday afternoons.” ‘“ Ah! but when I say 
holidays, I don’t mean play-days, I mean hap- 
py-days.”’ ‘ Well, Iam sure play-days are 
happy days, mother.” ‘Yes, they are happy 
days, but rot always the happiest, do you 
think they are, Harry?” “I like them very 
much,” said Harry; “I love to play marbles 
dearly; and to rur, and jump, and drive the 
boys, for horses.” ‘But if you were not good 
and diligent at home, in what I require you 
to do, could you go out, and be merry with 
the boys?” ‘Not very merry, I’m afraid, 
mother; but wasn’t I good yesterday, and 
will not you let me go and play to-day?” 
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‘No, dear, I don’t think it best. Children 
must be very regular, and constant at their 
studies, in order to learn well. If you were 
to play to-day, .it would be hard for you to 
study tomorrow.” ‘Why, no, mother,—I 
don’t think so.” “I know you do not think 
so; but I consider myself the best judge; so 
do not say any more about it. Now take 
your Geography.” Harry took down his 
book with a sort of fling, that denoted he was 
rather out of temper; and threw down his 
map on the table as if he were angry with it. 
When little boys have reason to be displeased 
with themselves, they are apt to be vexed with 
every thing abont them. The fact is this: 
Harry was, almost always, very sweet and 
‘pleasant in his temper, he was sometimes im- 
patient and peevish, when he was denied some 
favourite wish. I knew a very little boy, that 
used to say when he was out of temper, 
“ Mother, I don’t feel comfortable.”” Now 
this was precisely Harry’s case; and his im- 
patience made every thing go wrong. He 
would n’t find any thing he looked for, on the 
map. His mother took no notice of his com- 
plaints; and he began to feel rather sorry and 
ashamed. ‘“ Now, pere are six mountains te 
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be found on the map of France,” said he— 
“and I can’t discover one of them.” Then 
he added, half pouting, half smiling, “if I 
were to set my ring of marbles on the map, 
and strike them all out, I don’t believe any 
one of them would hit either of those moun- 
tains.”” By the time the speech was finished, 
the smile prevailed over the frown; and after 
his mother had said, “‘ you are thinking quite 
too much about your marbles, to get your les- 
son, Harry;” he proceeded very good-hu- 
moredly, and was rather surprised to find how 
soon all his difficulties vanished; and to hear, 
in reply to his usual question, after reciting, 
“‘ Have I said a good lesson, mother?” the 
welcome answer, “very good, my dear.” 
“Well, now for my Arithmetic, then;”’ and 
soon he was entirely absorbed in it, and began 
to give off the answers to the sums; so fast, 
that his mother thought he must merely guess 
at some of them, and hit upon those which 
were right, by mere chance. “How did you 
get this;” she asked; ‘If 80 dollars worth of 
provision will serve 20 men 24 days, how 
many days will 100- dollars worth serve 30 
men?” ‘Well, first, you know, mother, I 
see how long 80 dollars gor will serve one 
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man, and that will be, of course, 20 times as 
long, as it would serve 20 men—and that’s 20 
times 24, 20 times 20 is 40 tens—and that’s 
400—and 20 times 4 is 80—and that would 
make 480, you know. Then if 80 dollars 
worth of provisions will serve one man 480 
days—how long will 100 dollar’s worth—aad 
100 dollars is a fourth more than 80, you 
know; and so it will serve hima fourth longer 
—a fourth of 480 is 120, and that added to 
480, would make 600; and so it will keep one 
man 600 days.” ‘Then, how long will it 
keep 30 men?” “ Athirtieth aslong. Thir- 
ty is in six hundred—20 times 30 is 600— 
and so the answer is 20, you see, mother.” 
‘Very well done, for a little boy not six years 
old. It seems to me you will have a holiday, 
after all, Harry.” ‘ Pretty much of a holi- 
day, I think, mother; and bye and bye, you 
know, if I’m good all day, we are to have a 
walk,—and you are to tell me a_ story, sitting 
on the rock, under my favourite tree, in the 
sheep pasture, by the grove.” ‘With all my 
heart,” was the reply. Inthe course of the 
day, the boys and marbles were all forgotten. 
Harry was intent upon earning the promised 
reward. Of course he was successful; and 
17 
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at night went bounding and skipping along by 
the side of his mother, happier than all the 
play in the world would have made him. 
They soon came to the rock,—and the story 
was told as follows: 

“T once knew two little boys whose names 
were Edward and James. They were or- 
phans,—you know what that means. They 
had no father or mother; but they were left 
in the care of a very kind aunt,—who watch- 
ed over them, pretty much as I do over you, 
to take care of their health, to provide them 
amusement, to teach them to be good—and to 
read and study their books—and do every 
thing which little boys ought to do; for she 
loved them dearly. They were the children 
of her sister; and very good-natured, affec- 
tionate boys. She tried to avoid indulging 
them too much,—you know I have told you 
that it will not do to let children have their 
own way, because they have not wisdom ftv 
know what is the best way, and therefore they 
must be directed. This their aunt knew too; 
and did not allow them to be quarrelsome, ill- 
tempered, or selfish; but sometimes, when 
they begged very hard to lie a little later, of 
a cold morning, she would let them: and after 
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they were up, if they objected to going out 
into the cold, they were suffered to remain 
close by the fire, all day long, if they chose,— 
so that they never had such bright red cheeks, 
and happy looks, as you have, when you come 
in from running, and playing at snow-ball with 
your father. And then in the evening, if an 
errand was to be done, their aunt never 
thought of sending them, even across the 
street, because they didn’t like to go out in 
the dark,—and like all little boys who are 
waited upon a great deal, and never made 
to do any thing which requires exertion, they 
became indolent and helpless,—you know what 
a sad thing it is for a little hoy to be helpless; 
and how pleased you feel when you can do 
any thing for yourself, or any one else. 
Besides all this, their aunt let them eat too 
much,—was fond of making little cakes, and 
toasts for, them; and they were not as healthy 
as some children I know. I believe it was 
well for these hoys, though they had such a 
kind aunt, that a gentleman who lived near 
them, and often went to see them, was their 
guardian. Do you know what a guardian is? 
It is some one appointed to take the place of 
father to a poor orphan, and see that the best 
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care is taken of his education, and his money. 
After a while this gentleman, whom I shall 
call Mr. Benton, said he thought Edward and 
James must be sent away to school,—and 
added, he was sure their aunt would not object 
to any thing that was for their good, however 
painful it might be to her, to part with them: 
and she, being one of those who are always 
in the habit of considering what is best for 
others, rather than what is most agreeable to 
herself, replied, though she almost cried when 


she said it, that she should not oppose their 
going, but one thing she must be allowed to 


beg,—that, as the boys were not very strong, 
and the regulations of the school required 
hard study, they might be allowed one after- 
noon in the middle of the week for play, in ad- 
dition to Saturday afternoon, which is always 
allowed. Mr. Benton said her request should 
be granted upon one condition,—and that was, 
that the boys should do as they chose, about 
taking the play-day. ‘ihe little boys were at 
length ready to go—their kind aunt having 
provided them with every thing they could 
possibly want, even to the little green satchel 
for their books. Mr. Benton went with them— 
and after having made all other arrangements 
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with their teacher, mentioned the holiday priv- 
ileges the boys were to have, if they chose; 
but he added, turning to the boys, that he 
hoped they would be too much interested in 
their books to be willing to leave them far 
play,—and thus get behind the class. When 
the first Wednesday came, James, the young- 
est, said to his brother, ‘‘Well, Edward, this 
afternoon, thank my stars, we can play, and 
not go to that dull school.” ‘ Why, I don’t 
find it so very dull,” said Edward. “Not 
dull! why you surely don’t like it well enough 
to give up your play for it.” ‘I don’t exactly 
like it well enough for that yet,”’ said Edward; 
“but still, I think I shall go this aflernoon, 
for our class will recite two lessons,—and if | 
miss them one afternoon, every week, I shal! 
have but a poor chance of getting the premi- 
um that is promised to the best scholar in each 
class.” Poh!” said James, “who cares for 
the premiums! I had rather have one good 
game at ninepins, than half a dozen premiums. 
I shall stay and play by myself, if you won’t 
play with me.” But little Jemmy wasn’t ac- 
customed to play alone,—and he did n’t enjoy 
the afternoon half as much as he had expect- 
ed. It was warm,—and he at last threw himself 
17% 
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down in the shade of a tree, in the yard, till 
he heard Edward come, whistling, home. He 
thought it strange he should come from school 
so happy; but the fact was, Edward was more 
happy in feeling that he had done right, and 
that he had learned something, than any thing 
else could have made him,—and the success 
of his effort, to overcome the desire he had 
felt to stay away from his books that day, gave 


him new confidence in himself, and new ardour 
in his studies. He recited his lessons par- 
ticularly well,—so that he began to think he 
might possibly become the first in his class, by 


trying hard for it. Before another Wednesday 
came, he was still more convinced of this, and 
resolved that whatever might be the tempta- 
tion to stay at home and play with his brother, 
he would not yield to it. This resolution was, 
however, a little shaken, by the arrival, on 
Wednesday morning, of a favourite cousin of 
his own age, who had come to attend the 
school, and was permitted by his father to play 
the remainder of that day. ‘“‘Now,” saidJames, 
“Cousin William and you and I together, can 
have a grand time. William has some capital 
fishing tackle; and old John Freeman says 
there is excellent fishing in the stream, by his 
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house—we shan’t need a boat,—we can sit on 
the rocks. I am sure you will go with us,— 
won't you?” This was a strong temptation, 
and Edward had a hard struggle with himself; 
but the recollection of the pleasant feelings he 
had the week before, when he returned home 
from school, so happy in the consciousness of 
having preferred duty to pleasure, came to his 
aid, and he replied, firmly, ‘“No James, I can- 
not stay.” “Now was there ever any thing 
so strange!” said little Jemmy; “but never 
mind,—we can do without him.” He and his 
cousin were just prepared to set out on the 
fishing expedition, when a sudden storm of 
rain, attended with thunder and lightning, com- 
pelled them to give it up. The disappoint- 
ment was so great, that though several plays 
and games were proposed in order to make 
the time pass away, nothing was enjoyed— 
and they were no sooner begun, than left. 
When Edward came home, ‘*What! dull and 
moping!”? said he. ‘How is this?” ‘O! 
that unlucky shower put an end to all our 
sport,” said James. ‘Well, one thing you 
must allow,” said Edward,—“I am certain of 
the pleasures I expect in going to schoo),—but 
it is a mere matter of chance, whether you 
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have what you expect, in staying away. But 
come, boys,—there is still an hour and a half, 
before tea time; and, if we are quick, we shall 
have time to get some fish yet, for supper;”’ 
and off they went. In an hour’s time, they 
returned, and soon had the pleasure of making 
a fine meal of their fish. ‘ Well,” said 
James, after they had finished eating, “I 
believe, on the whole, that Edward is right; 
and that I should have more fun, if I were to 
take only the same play-time that the other 
boys have.” Still, when another week had 
passed away, he couldn’t help thinking ke 
would try, once more, to be more happy at 
play, than at his books. He saw his brother 
and cousin go off, without joining them; but 
when they were fairly out of sight,—and he be- 

gan to think what he should do to be very hap- 
py,—he was puzzled in “choosing between a 
variety of amusements; and whenever he at- 
tempted one,—his conscience, too, feeling a 
little uneasy,—he could not enjoy it. You 
know what conscience is, Harry. It was 
what troubled you, the other day, when acci- 
dentally meeting with the trainers, you suffer- 
ed yourself to follow them without having first 
asked leave. You very soon came home, you 
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know,—and said, that some how or other, it 
did not seem pleasant to you to look at them,— 
though another time, you would have been 
delighted. The same sort of feeling troubled 
littie Jemmy,—and he determined at last, that 
ie would not stay at home, without Edward, 
again. ‘lhe consequence was, that he became 
a much better scholar, and a much happier 
boy. He did not, to be sure, as Edward did, 
get the first premium in his class; but he was 
second, and his master said, no doubt he would 
be first, if he chose, the next term. And O! 
how glad litthe Jemmy was, when the kind 
Mr. Benton came to convey them home, that 
he had taken no more holidays,—as otherwise, 
he knew very well, that he should have been 
ashamed to meet him. He had still another, 
though not a better reason to be glad, when 
Mr. Benton told them he had determined 
from the first, that if they gave up the holidays, 
he would take them to New York, during the 
vacation, and show them all the fine sights in 
that fine city. ‘You, Jemmy,” said he, “do 
not deserve such a pleasure quite as much as 
Edward; but still, as you are younger,—as 
you had a harder struggle with your inclina~ 
tion, and overcome it, after yielding but a few 
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times, I shall be very happy to make you one 
ofthe party. You must neither of you think,” 
he added, “that I take you to New York by 
way of compensating you for the loss of the 
holidays, as I do not doubt that the gain has 
been already much greater than the loss,—but 
I wish to give you some token how highly I 
approve your conduct; and besides, in such @ 
journey, you may learn much that is useful, as 
well as enjoy a great deal that is agreeable.” 
“ Now Harry,” said his mother, as she con- 
cluded the last sentence, “‘my story is finished, 
and we must go home.’? Qh! thank you, 
mother, but do just tell me about their going 
to New York.” “No dear, we must go, now,”’ 
“ Well, then, just let me pick a bunch of these 
wild flowers for sister, first.” 
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THE BROTHERS, 
OR....THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE, 


Charles and George were brothers. Theit 
mother was a widow; and she was not rich. 
Charles had black hair, and black eyes, and 
looked so sober, that idle boys sometimes call- 
ed him the Deacon. George was a little blue- 
eyed, curly-headed fellow,—and he was rather 
apt to be wild. He did not mean to do wrong,— 
for he had not a wicked heart; but he would 
sometimes drive round and do mischief, with- 
out thinking what he was about. 

Charles was sorry to see him so giddy,— 
because he knew his mother was poor, and 
that it was their duty to behave like men, and 
help suppert her, as soon as they could. He 
did not talk to George at the time, about be- 
ing a good boy,—for he knew that children 
did not love to be ruled, and scolded at by an 
older brother; but he was very cautious to do 
right himself, even in the smallest things. 
George did not go to Charles and say, “* May 
I do this, or may I do that?” But when he 
wanted to do a thing,—-and his conscience told 
him it might be wrong,—he would go to his 
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brother, and after talking a long time, and 
perhaps spinning his top round a hundred 
times, he would say, “Charles, if a boy were to 
ask you to do so and so,—would you do it?” 
If Charles said “No,” it always made him 
feel a great deal more courageous. “If our 
Charles won’t do it, Iam sure I won’t,” he 
would say to himself. 

Now there were in the neighbourhood two 
other boys, named Henry and Richard. They 
were bad boys. Their play-mates did not like 
them,—and they gave them the nick names of 
Lying Harry,” and ‘“ Skulking Dick.” 
Little children respect good, steady boys, even 
when they try to laugh at them. ‘The reason 
why George spun his top round so many times 
before he asked Charles whether a certain 
thing were right, or not, was, that he knew his 
brother behaved in a very manly way,—and 
he felt a little ashamed that he was not thought- 
ful, and resolute too. 

There was a Sunday school established in 
the village, and Chailes took great pleasure 
in going. He had not much time to get 
knowledge,—and he knew that it made peo, 
very useful in the world. His mother w 
willing that he should g6 to school on wee 
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days, but he thought it was his duty to stay at 
home and work for her. 

One Sabbath morning he was on his way to 
the meeting-house, with his books under his 
arm, when he met his little brother. ‘Come, 
George,” said he, “It is time to go to school.” 

“I don’t want to go to school any more,” 
said George. ‘ Harry Simons says it is all 
done for poor folks,—that the Squire and the 
Parson feel mighty grand about it; but that 
for his part he should be ashamed to go.” 

‘And so you will grow up ignorant, be- 
cause Harry Simons laughs at you,—will you? 
All I can say is, I don’t want to be like Lying 
Harry, or Skulking Dick,” replied the elder 
brother. 

Charles went to his lessons, happy and 
self-satisied; but George was very uneasy in 
his mind. He would have altered his resolu- 
tion, and gone to school, had he not met the 
bad brothers. 

“* Well met, George,” exclaimed Lying 
Harry. ‘ We are going to have a real frolic 
in the woods, to-day. We have got five or six 
bird traps there,—and there are lots and lots of 


nuts.”’ 
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“ But it is Sunday,” replied George. 

‘“‘What of that?” said Skulking Dick—‘“‘An’t 
afraid of Deacon Charles, I hope.” George 
certainly was afraid of his brother at that mo- 
ment,—for, those who do wrong cannot help 
fearing those who do right. Hewever, he did 
not want to let Richard know it,—so he fol- 
lowed them into the woods. He spent Sun- 
day as he had never spent it before. Night 
came on, and the three wicked boys found 
they had lost their way entirely. ‘The farther 
they wegg, the thicker the trees and bushes 
seemedto be. At last, they were obliged to 
content themselves with berries and nuts for 
sepper, and the hizh grass forabed. George 
was never so unhappy before. He never 
knew so well what was meant by the text,— 
“The way of transgressors is hard.” 

The nuts and the berries would have tasted 
very good, could he have eaten them on his 
mother’s door-step, with his own steady, affec- 
tionate brother; but he had been in the woods 
all Sunday,—he had heard cursing and swear- 
ing,—and he had seen poor little birds caught 
and treated shamefully. No wonder he did 
not relish his supper, and_that he cried him- 
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self to sleep, thinking how his mother and 
Charles would be frightened about him. 
Hlenry and Richard laughed at him, because, 
when he waked up in the morning, he seemed 
to be very dull,—and when they found their 
way out of the woods, and came within sight 
of the village, Harry said, ‘‘Come, let us stop 
in this shop, and get something good to take. 
George needs to be cheered up.” George 
did not know what they were going to do. 
He had never tasted any rum in his life,—but 
he felt hungry and tired, and thought some- 
thing warm would make him feel better. The 
wicked boys thought it would be good fun te _ 
get him drunk, The boy who tended the 
vile shop, was just as bad as they were,—and 
giving them a knowing wink, he made a glass 
of spirit so very sweet with molasses, that poor 
George could not taste how strong it was. 
Soon after he had drank it, he began to talk 
very silly, and to use wicked words,—and then 
when he tried to walk, he could not. Lying 
Harry and Skulking Dick ciapped their hands: 
and laughed loud. ‘ Oh, what would Deacon 
Charles say,” exclaimed Harry, “If he could 
see how merry George is?” * * * * * * ® * 
Charles and his mother little thought how 
ap. 
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the poor, naughty runaway was employed. 
The mother had passed a sleepless night,— 
and early in the morning she had called her 
neighbours together, to look for her lost child. 
Some searched the woods, and others fired 
guns over the river,—thinking that he might 
be drowned, and that his body would rise to 


_ the surface of the water. Nothing could be 


found of him; and Charles and his mother 
came home and cried bitterly. By and by 
they heard a loud noise in the street, and 
looking out they saw a great rebble of boys,— 
some laughing, some hallooing, and some 
throwing mud and stones. A _ pale, stagger- 
ing child was in the midst of them,—and the 
moment the widow looked at his face, she saw 
thet it was her lost son. 

Her first thought was, that he had had a fit; 
but a good-natured farmer, who was trying to 
drive away the boys, whispered to her, ‘Don’t 
you be frightened, ma’am,—he is intoxicated; 
and you had better get him into the house, as 
quick as you can.” They got him into the 
house, and put him on his bed. All day long, 
he was sick,—dreadful sick. His mother did 
not say any thing to him; but it seemed as if 
her heart would break. She squeezed Charles's 
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hand hard, as she said, ‘“‘ Oh, my son, I had 
rather his dead body would have been found 
onthe water, than to have seen him in such a 
state as this.”” Charles tried to comfort her. 
He told her he was sure George had been 
led away by bad example, and would be very 
sorry for it afterward. | 

The miserable little fellow was indeed sorry. 
When he came to his senses, he was ashamed 
to look his mother in the face; and when 
Charles stooped over him, and kindly asked 
him how he did, he burst into tears and said, 
“It isno matter how I do,—nobody will like 
me now.” 

“Yes it is matter, George,” answered his 
brother. “You have done very wrong,—and 
almost broken our poor mother’s heart; but I 
am sure it will teach you never to go with bad 


”? 


boys again.” 

His mother told him she was certain he had 
suffered bitterly for his fault,—therefore she 
should not punish him; but she said it would 
be a good while before he was any comfort to 
her,—for she could not trust to him. 

George shed many tears in private. It 
hurt his feelings, and his pride, to think that 
his poor mother was working hard for him all 
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the time,—and yet that he could be no com- 
fort to her. 

One night, after the brothers had been in 
bed some time, he waked Charles, and said, 
‘‘T want to talk to you, Charles.” 

“Well, what do you want to say?” replied 
his brother, turning over, and rubbing his 
eyes open. 

Why, Charles, I don’t feel easy,—and I 
never have felt easy, since that dreadful day, 
when I[ went into the woods with Harry and 
Dick. Mother don’t trust me to do any thing. 
If she wants an errand done, she always asks 
you. She is afraid I shall go to that shop 
again; and the boys, when they get put out 
with me, will begin to sing, as loud as they 
can, “ Lying Harry, Skulking Dick, and 
Drunken George.” 

* You cannot do any thing now,—but bear 
it with patience and courage,” answered his 


brother. ‘You have got yourself into the 
difficulty by going with bad company; and no- 
body but yourself can help you out.” 

“‘How can I help myself out?” said George. 
‘“¢T am sure I do not mean to be a bad boy. 
I would rather have my bead cut off, than 
go to that shop again.” 
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The little boy tried to speak without crying; 
but bis heart was very full,—and, in spite of 
him, he sobbed aloud. 

Charles pitied him very much, and tried to . 
comfort him. ‘‘If you behave well,” said he, T 
“the boys will scon leave off plaguing you; 
and mother, you know, will be glad to trust 
you, as soon as she can.” 

; 
| 
i 


“TI wish I knew how to do right,”’? answered 
George. “I mean to be good,—but some- 
times I forget,—and then a minute after, my 
conscience tells me, Charles would not have 
done so.” 

“JT will tell you how I do,” said Charles. 
“‘ Every night, when I come home from work, 
I come to my chamber, and think of ail I have 
done, said, or thought wrong, during the day; 


oe? 


and then I kneel down and thank my Heav- ik 
enly Father for having kept me from being ie 


very wicked,—and ask his forgiveness for all cil 
my little sins.” - a 
“And do you think that will make me re- A | 
member my resolutions better? Do you think it 4 ! 
will make me like you?” asked George,eagerly. hi 


“1 not only think, but [ know that you will 
find it easier work to be a good boy,” replied a 
the modest Charles. ‘id 
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George took his advice. He said to him- 
self, “‘Ifexample is of so much consequence, 
as mother says, I will take care and keep a 
good example before my eyes, and try to fol- 
low it.” 

Every night he went into Charles’s chamber, 
and the brothers knelt down together, to pray 
for help and forgiveness. George found it did 
make his resolutions a great deal stronger. 
The bad boys tried to lead him into mischief 
again,— but he said to himself, ‘“‘ I should be 
afraid to pray to night, if I were to do wrong 
again, after I know how bad it is;” and when 
the boys called him Drunken George, he 
sometimes felt very angry, and wanted to fight; 
but he would think in his own mind, “It will 
only make me unhappy, if I have a squabbie 
to feel sorry for, when I come to say my 
prayers.” 

The boys, finding he always returned good 
treatment for bad, left off teasing him. ‘They 
saw that he behaved like a man,—and they 
respected him almost as much as they did 
Charles. 

When Charles became a young man, he was 
as industrious and as fond of his books, as he 
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was when he was a boy. Every body was 
willing to lend him books,—for they saw that 
he made good use of them. New England is 
a blessed land. In every corner of it there 
are people willing and able to assist those who 
are anxious to gain knowledge. ‘The clergy- 
man ofthe parish in which they lived, offered 
to instruct the brothers; and before Charles 
was twenty-five years old, he obtained for him 
one of the best schools in the state—the income 
of which made him much richer than he ever 
expected to be. 

George met with very good luck in a very 
different way. When he was about twelve 
years old, he read a book on “Mechanics.” I 
mean by this,a book, which expiained how 
machines are made. This book stated that 
little boys had sometimes invented very good 
machines, and made money by it. He imme- 
diately set his wits to work to study into the 
subject. He did not say any thing about it, 
even to Charles; but he spent all his leisure 
moments out in the wood-shed, where he had 
quite a neat set cf tools, which he had bought 
with money of bis own earning. 

At the end of three months, he came run- 
ning in with a face as bright as a June morn- 
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ing, “Oh, look here, mother,—look here, 
Charles,” said he, “and see what I have 
made,—all my own self.”” The machine was 
made to windthread on. It opened and shut, 
like an umbrella,—had a wooden cup at the 
top, to put the ball in,—and could be screwed 
fast to a table, or chair. I suppose almost all 
children have seen a machine like it. If they 
have, they must remember it is a true story that 
a little boy invented it. 

Charles and his mother were very much 
pleased with the ingenious contrivance; and 
his mother told George that he had better car- 
ry it to their good friend, the minister. 

The clergyman praised George for his in- 
dustry, and for his wish to do something for 
his mother. He kept it to show to several 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, and one of 
them was kind enough to send on to Washing- 
ton, and get a patent, without its costing 
George a cent. I suppose my young readers 
know, that when a persen gets a patent for a 
machine, nobody else, in all America, has a 
right to make one like it,—so that every cent 
of money, which is taken, goes to the one who 
first invented it. 

George’s thread winders seld very well 
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it was soon more than Charles and he togeth- 
er could do to make them fast enough. 
Charles did not love tools as well as he did 
books; and as George soon had money enough 
to build a shop, he hired workmen, and set up 
business for himself. Afterward he invented a 
new spinning-wheel; and he became rich, 
while he was yet quite a young man. He 
built a neat white house, close by Charles’s 
school-room; and persuaded his mother to 
leave her native village, and come and live 
with them. The brothers married very good 
girls,—and their mother lived half the year 
with one, and half with the other. 

When any body told George what a lucky 
man he was, he would smile and say, ‘‘It is all 
because I had such a brother;”’ and the old 
lady, his mother, would take off her spectacles, 
and wipe her eyes, as she said, “Yes; by the 
blessing of God, it is all owing to Charles.” 
“Older boys can’t be too careful what example 
they set their little brothers.” 

And now I must go back and tell what be- 
came of Lying Harry and Skulking Dick. It 
is not pleasant to write about bad boys; but it 
may serve as a warning to those who are tempt- 
ed to be Jike them. 
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A little while after they made George spend 
a Sabbath so wickedly, they lost what little 
character they had so entirely, that nobody 
would give them any employment. I do not 
like to tell the town where these bovs lived,— 
because it is atrue story, and it may be the 
boys’ father and mother are alive now. It 
was very far up in the country,—and people 
were obliged to send several miles to have 
their grain ground into ilour. There was a 
mill about five miles from the place,—but they 
did not grind very fine flour there. A rich 
gentleman had established a very fine mill 
about thirty miles off, where they ground 
wheat as well as they do in Genesee, or Bal- 
timore. People who wanted very nice flour, 
were willing to pay a man for carrying the 
grain so far. 

One day there were a great many bags to 
be carried,—and Harry and Dick offered to 
take their father’s old horse, and go to the 
great mill. The gentlemen promised to pay 
them well, if they did their business faithfully; 
and the boys promised that they certainly 
would. 

“Yes sir,”’ said lying Harry, “I will be sure 
and see that the wheat Js all ground at the 
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great mill.” Then he jumped into his cart, 
laughing, “Come up, Dobbin,—get along 
Dobbin,” said he,—“‘You and I will make 
quick work of this business.” ‘We can’t get 
up there till night,” said Skulking Dick. 

“I don’t mean to get there at all,” replied 
Harry. ‘Not a kernel of the grain shall go 
to the great mill. We can go to the five-mile 
mill, and the fools never will know the differ- 
ence in the flour. Then we shall have time 
to take a good swig, and to wring some fowls’ 
necks, to carry home to mother,—we shall 
save our horses’ shoes, and get our pay in the 
bargain.” 

Skulking Dick thought it would be a good 
joke. ‘They spent two days pilfering the or- 
chards and poultry-yards; and then returned 
with the flour. 

‘‘Was this ground at the great mill?” asked 
the gentlemen, when they came to examine it. 

“Yes sir, every kernel of it,” replied Lying 
Harry. The gentlemen observ:d that they 
did not think it looked any better than the 
grain brought from the nearest mill. 

“T can’t help that,” said Skulking Dick. 
“Harry and I have had trouble enough about 
it.”’” One of the gentlemen told them to call 
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at his office the next day, and he would pay 
them. 

The brothers went,—and the first object 
they saw, was the man who owned the great 
mill. ‘You young liars,” said he, “chow dare 
you say this flour was ground at my mill.” 
The boys were frightened, and confessed that 
they went to the nearest mill, because they 
thought it was all nonsense to go so far. “And 
I think it is all nonsense to pay you for spoil- 
ing my grain,” said the gentlemen. “So you 
may go home, and get those to employ you, 
who will.” 

The fact was, nobody would employ them 
after that. The boys would run afier them, 
and call out, “Ah Harry, you know a short 
way to the great mill, don’t you?”’ And another 
would shout, ‘“‘Aye, aye, Dick; you get your 
living by carrying grain!” 

They had always been very poor,—and now 
that nobody would give them any thing to do, 
they became poorer still. At last they went 
begging; but they were so very bad, that no- 
body liked to see them enter the house. 

Finally, the whole family packed up their 
rags, tied the porridge-pot to the old cart, and 
set out for Ohio. But it makes no difference 
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what state, or country, people live in. The 
good will find friends and good luck any 
where,—-the bad will find poverty and ill-will 
every where. The bad brothers broke open 
a house, and stole a horse, before Harry was 
twenty years old. They were found out, and 
sent to state prison for life. 

The good brothers, as I have already said, 
were settled in happiness and respectability. 
One Thanksgiving night, Charles and his fami- 
ly were visiting at George’s house. Their 
mother was there, and a group of healthy 
children clustered around her, teasing for pie. 
The table was loaded with every thing good,— 
and the fire burned bright and clear, on a 
clean and pleasant hearth. One of the lit- 
tle boys said there was a beggar at the door. 
George went to speak to him,—and found a 
poor wretch, who asked for something to eat, 
and permission to sleep in the barn. George 
came back to the table, and filled a plate with 
food. ‘It isa shame that any poor creature 
in New England should suffer for food, on 
Thanksgiving night,” said he. “The Lord 
has been merciful to us, and it is our duty to 
show mercy to others.’’ 

He carried some blankets to the barn, and 
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spoke kindly to the old man. ‘“Den’t you 
know me, George:’’ said the beggar. 

George replied that he did not. 

“‘ No wonder,—no wonder,” said the suffer- 
ing sinner; ‘but I am Skulking Dick, who 
made you drunk when you were a little boy. 
My father and mother are in the alms-house,— 
Harry died in the state’s prison,—and here I 
am, dying ina barn. Well, may be I should 
have been a different man, if I had had Dea- 
con Charles for a brother; but the Lord for- 
give Harry for the bad example he set me. It 
is our duty to forgive; for we all need for- 


giveness,”’ 

The poor wretch died that night. The 
little boys long remembered his dying words; 
and it made them very careful what exam- 
ple they set before their younger brothers. 
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Sept. 9th.—Left Philadelphia in the steam- 
boat. Nothing could be pleasanter than the 
sail down the Delaware. The mind seemed 
to lie down in passive pleasure, to receive the 
thoughts which the very sunlight and breezes 
poured iato it. We arrived in Baltimore too 
late to have a distinct view of the city. Per- 
haps the people of this place are more em- 
phatically a commercial community than in 
any other of our great cities; and its sudden 
growth is strikingly proved by the immediate 
vicinity of forests and thick groves,—for a 
walk of fifteen minutes will lead you from the 
din and bustle of business into a dense wood. 

In public buildings, Baltimore certainly ex- 
ceeds any city I have seen. The Unitarian 
church is a fine specimen of architecture. Its 
graceful simplicity,—finished elegance,—and 
fine proportions, strike upon the eye like mu- 
sic on the ear. 

The Exchange is a noble building. The 
dome is magnilicent,—said to be about 120 
feet high. The gallery in the second story is 
supported by marble pillars imported from 
Italy; but instead of standing upon pediments 
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as they should do, they rest on the tiles of 


the floor. The top of this building affords a 
fine view of the city and harbour. 

To an European the Catholic Cathedral in 
Baltimore might not seem an imposing edifice; 
but to one who has seen only specimens of 
American architecture, it is truly a sublime 
building. The dome swells out in grand and 
beautiful propor.ions,—and when one looks at 
it, the thoughts seem to roll away into infinity. 
The splendid altars are of the finest marble; 
one of them was given by the Pope, who con- 
tributed much toward the erection of this 
building. The King of ‘Spain intended to 
have assisted in the work,—but the troubles 
in his kingdom prevented. The church con- 
tains many good pictures from Europe; but 
there is one, presented by Louis XVIII, ot 
France, which far excels all the rest. It is 
the Descent of Christ from the Cross, painted 
by Paulin Guerin. In the foreground is the 
body of Jesus, with his head resting on his 
mother’s lap; Mary is supported in the arms 
of St. John, and her face has an overwhelm- 
ing expression of agony; on the right, is Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, in a.posture of profound 
reverence, and Mary of Salem, with eyes up- 
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lifted to heaven in supplicating grief; on the 
left is Nicodemus,—and behind him are the 
Roman guards, with looks of stern, military 
indifference to the whole scene; Mary Mag- 
dalene is kissing the right hand of the Saviour, 
with an appearance of unutterable tenderness 
and distress; and James the elder, is seen in 
the back-ground, embracing the cross with the 
grasp of despair. 

I think nothing could exceed the richness 
of colouring, and the grand effect of light and 
shade in this picture, to say nothing of its in- 
describable power of expression. Owing to 
various delays, this splendid Cathedral was 
thirty years in building, and is still imper- 
fect. 

The interior of St. Paul’s church has much 
of simple grandeur. The vast space within 
the walls, and the fine organ gallery behind 
the pulpit, fill one with admiration. The ex- 
terior is not good; it is too low in proportion 
to the ungainly steeple, which surmounts it. 

The Washington Monument is a fofty and 
magnificent structure, made of marble, found 
in the neighbourhood. It is about 167 feet 
from the base, and is to have a statue of Wash- 
ington placed upon its summit. ‘The top fur- 
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nishes an admirable and very extensive view 
of the city. There is another Monument 
erected in commemoration of the defeat of the 
British, in their attack on Baltimore. It is 
not so high as the other,——but is very beautiful 
in design and workmanship. 

Peale’s Museum contains a very respecta- 
ble collection. Several paintings by Rem- 
brandt Peale, have very great beauty. ‘The 
Ascent of Elijah, and the mantle falling on 
Elisha, afford a fine field for the softened 
splendour of colouring, which characterizes 
this artist. The brilliancy of the chariots, 
horses, and clouds, is exceedingly imposing. 
This picture forcibly reminds one of scenes in 
heathen mythology. Many other pictures. in 
this collection deserve a detailed description;— 
but language has not the power to render»a 
distinct image of the loveliness of painting. - 

St. Mary’s college is a Catholic institution, 
of the order of St. Sulpitius. They have a 
beautiful little Gothic Chapel, with its :altar 
and appurtenances. This place, surrounded 
by a brick wall, seems to form a little world 
by itself. Boys are here educated in a course 
of study of six or seven years, and not allowed 
_ to go out, except at particular times, in com- 
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pany with some one of the instructers. ‘The 
teachers, who are priests, are said to be ex- 
cellent scholars; and I was delighted with the 
kind, paternal government they seemed to ex- 
ercise over the children. 

The Infirmary, connected with the Medical 
College, is an excellent institution, distinguish- 
ed by great neatness and good order. The 
nurses are Catholics, and are called Sisters of 
Charity. Their kind, and most assiduous ser- 
vices, are all given gratis. The sister, who 
attended us, was a sensible, interesting, fine 
looking woman. 

They have one very peculiar custom at the 
South. The candidates for congress meet the 
people by previous appointment in the news- 
papers, at the oerner of some street, or in 
some square, and each one sets forth his own 
merits; and declares the men and measures he 
intends to advocate. The old Roman mode 
of sueing for office was something like this; 
and the English “hustings’” of the present 
day are about the same thing. This mode of 
electioneering has, no doubt, some advantages, 
but it would take a New England man long to 
become accustomed to it. 

So far as our observation extended, slavery 
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assumes no very odious or unpleasant appear- 
ance. The slaves are generally house-ser- 
tants, and appear cheerful, happy, and much 
attached to the families in which they live. 
However, slavery no doubt assumes its mild- 
est forms in the city; on the plantations, in 
the country, we should doubtless see more of 
the evils, which it must necessarily bring in 
its train. 

It cannot be too much regretted that such a 
thing asslavery exists; but so far as concerns 
the actual situation of slaves at the South, I 
think New England prejudices have been vio- 
lent and unreasonable. 

Sept. 30th.—I walked to the Centre Mar- 
ket,—a scene of bustling, jostling, and tra- 
ding, where Hogarth might have found many 
good groups for his pencil. Some were cook- 
ing and eating, and others selling the materi- 
als for eating. One old woman, with a face 
whittled off to sharpness, was crying, “Will you 
buy?”’ Another, with a storm of wrath pouring 
forth at every feature, was chasing and beat- 
ing an audacious boy, that had stolen some of 
herapples. One man appeared jolly, hearty, 


‘and laughing; another seemed as if the niche 


in which he stood were the sentry box of ava- 
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rice. In fine, there were all sorts of droll, se- 
rious, pleasant, and loathsome groups. This 
market is abundantly and well supplied, espe- 
cially in vegetables. ‘The Baltimoreans boast 
of it, as the inhabitants of a city always do of 
their markets. | 
We visited the State House, ar ordinary old 
building, but interesting, because the sublime 
scene of Washington’s resignation of his com- 
mission took place in one of its apartments. 


The top of this building affords an admirable. 


view,—embracing the Chesapeake,—which 


rolls on in majestic and swelling waves far off 
to the right; while on the left the Severn. 


stretches its silvery line, as far as the eye can 
reach. From this place may be seen the 
original plan of the town, which is somewhat 
singular. The streets principally diverge from 
the State House, as from a centre; and some 
from the Episcopal church, as radii from a 
centre. 

The top of the Shot Tower affords another 
very extensive view of Baltimore—the tower 
being between 160 and 170 feet high. 

This city is surrounded by flour mills, cot- 
ton factories, and iron works. The water 
power is very great. General Harper, in his 
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speech on the proposed canal between the 
Ohio and the Chesapeake observed, “If you 
plant one point of a compass in the centre of 
Baltimore, and sweep around it a semi-circle 
of twenty miles radius, it will embrace a great- 
er quantity of water-power applicable to manu- 
factures, than any other space of equal extent, 
of which we have any knowledge.” 

The ride from Baltimore to Ellicott’s mills 
on the Patapsco, is delightful. Nothing can be 
more fascinating than the scenery around this 
place. It has a large portion of the sublime 
mingled with much richness and_ softness. 
The hills rise in grandeur, and sink down, 
and rise again, as they sweep along the banks 
of the river, which winds its way beautifully in 
deep bed, as if it were awe-struck. 

The City Springs are among the best things 
which Baltimore has to boast of. ‘They are 
beautiful, cool enclosures, affording the finest 
water, walled around with marble, or granite, 
covered with an awning, neatly fenced in, and 
the enclosure verdant with grass. The ne- 
groes, with pails on their heads, may be seen 
at all hours going to, and from these springs. 

The most ancient part of the city is that call- 
ed Old Town. It is a sort of cunabula gen- 
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i tis to Baltimore ;—and is now inhabited princi- 
: pally by sailors, and the lower classes of 
% . 

society. 


We left Baltimore in the steam-boat for An- 
napolis. This town seems to be the “Old 
Colony” of Maryland; it looks as antiquated 
as a little old man with grey hairs. 

I never saw a nobler, or more majestic 
sight than I witnessed when we left Baltimore, 

under full sail, at the close of one of the finest 
autumnal days. 

The sun was going down in all his splen- 
dour, and the noble city, as it receded trom 
our view, was burnished with his beams. At 
first, its whole dense and crowded mass lay 
behind us, in confused greatness; gradually it 
faded away into a hazy obscurity,—and only 
a few promiment objects, such as a swelling 
dome, or a lofty steeple, still reared themselves 
proudly into notice, as if scorning to sink so 
soon into the common mass—till at last, those 
likewise vanished from our sight, and nothing 
remained but a dark, indistinct spot in the 
horizon. Just at this moment, the full moon, 

in her quiet, beautiful grandeur, went up the 

heavens in the opposite quarter; and never 

have Iseen any thing so lovely as the eve- 
20 
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ning scene which followed—It was an hour 
when the spirit might hold its closest com- 
munion with celestial things. 

There seemed to me a beautiful similarity 
between the scene in going out of the har- 
bour, and the fading away of objects from 
the memory. Thus do scenes and events 
steal from remembrance. Only the most 
striking and impressive bearing themselves 
up for a time—and even those are mingled 
und confused in the mists, which coming 


vears spread over them. 
V. 
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In November 1776, the General Court or- 
dered four brass cannon to be purchased for 
the use of the artillery companies in Boston. 
Two of these guns were kept in a gun-house 
opposite the Mall, at the corner of West Street. 
The next building was a school-house; and a 
yard, enclosed with a high fence, was common 
to both. Major Paddock, who then command- 
ed the artillery, said he intended to surrender 
these guns to the British. In that state of the 
country the guns had a hundred times the val- 
ue they would now have,—for it was very dif- 
ficult for the rebel party to obtain ammunition. 
For this reason, a few spirited individuals re- 
solved to prevent the important deposit from 
passing into British hands. The party went 
through the school-house into the gun-house,— 
and, finding a small crevice in the doors, they 
raised the bars which fastened them upon the 
inside. 

The moment for the execution of the project 
was that of the roll-call, when the sentinel, 
who was stationed at one door of the building, 
would be less likely to hear their operations. 

The guns were taken off their carriages. 
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carried into the school-room, and placed in a 
large box under the master’s desk, in which 
wood was kept. Immediately after the roil 
was called, a Lieutenant and Sergeant came 
into the gun-house to look at the «cannon, 
: previously to removing them. A young man, 
f who had assisted in hiding them, remained 
MN by the building, and followed the officers in, 
f as an unconcerned spectator. When the 
carriages were found without the guns, the 
Sergeant used very violent language, and told 
the sentinels he believed the rebels would 
steal the very teeth out of their heads, while 
they were upon guard. They first searched 
the building, and afterward the yard; and 
| when they came to the gate, which opened 
q into the street, the officer observed that they 
could not have passed that way, because a 
: cobweb across the opening was not broken. 
They next examined the school-house, ex- 
cepting the box, on which the master’s lame 
foot rested,—for which reason the officer with 
7 true politeness, excused him from rising. 
| Several boys were present,—but not one 
lisped a word; and the British officers were 
obliged to give up the pursuit in vexation. 
Although the guns remained in that box a 
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fortnight, the scholars had heroism and dis- 
cretion enough to keep the secret. They 
were afterward removed at night, to a black- 
smith’s shop at the South-end, and after re- 
maining there a short time, were safely trans- 
ported within the lines of the American army. 
Tudor’s Life of Otis. 
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James.—I cannot see plainly at all, Aunt 
Maria. I wonder what the reason is? I saw 
very well indeed, when I was out of doors, a 
minute ago. 

Aunt Maria.—That is because the window 
of your eye, if I may so express myself, is 
sometimes larger and sometimes smaller. By 
the window in your eye, I mean that little 
black spot in the middle, properly termed its 
pupil. Did you never observe that this spot 
grows larger when the light is not very strong 
upon it? 

James.—No, I never have. Why should it 
alter its appearance? 

Aunt M.—I will explain to you the con- 
struction of the eye, and then you will per- 
ceive that this is a wise provision of Provi- 
dence. The eye is of a convex, or spherical 
form, which I have before told you means bul- 
ging out in the middle. The covering on the 
outside of the eye, which is exposed to view, 
is called the cornea, from the Latin word cor- 
nu, a horn,—because, when dried, it is like 
very fine, transparent horn. The cornea is 
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lined by a membrane, which is called the cho- 
roid, and in the middle of this, directly in front 
of the eye, is an opening for the rays of light 
to pass through. Around the pupil is a bor- 
der called the Iris,—Iris means a bow,—and 
the reason this part of the eye receives that 
name is, that it is constantly acted upon by lit- 
tle muscles, which keep the pupil in a circular 
form,—though the circle is sometimes larger 
and sometimes smaller. 

Within these coverings of the eye, are three 
transparent substances, called humours. The 
first one, behind the cornea is called the aqu- 
eous humour, on account of its resemblance 
to water; beyond this is the crystalline hu- 
mour, so called from its extreme clearness. 
Should you think any thing could possibly be 
clearer than this microscope, James? 

James.—No, I am sure it is as pure, as the 
purest rock crystal. 

Annd.—Glass-makers have indeed carried 
the manufacture of philosophical instruments 
to a most extraordinary degree of perfection; 
and yet their utmost skill cannot fashion a 
glass, which will refract the light so well as 
the crystaliine humour of the eye. 

James.—Wher I hear you explain nature, I 
always think it is more wonderful than art, 
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Aunt.—Then let the idea teach you rever- 
ence for Almighty wisdom. Indeed it seems 
as if no one could examine into the construc- 
tion of human organs, and yet doubt the ex- 
istence of a wise and good God. 

James.—You said there were three hu- 
mours—W hat others are there beside the aq- 
ueous and the crystalline? 

Aunt.—Behind the crystalline is a humour 
called vitreous, which derives its name from 
its resemblance to glass and vitrified substan- 
ces. Behind all these is the retina;—on which 
the image of every thing we see is formed, as 
ina mirror. This retina is an expanded op- 
tic nerve, of a most perfect whiteness, which 
comes from the brain, and enters the eye, on 
the side next the nose. Thus, you see, the 
rays of light enter at the pupil,—are refracted 
in passing through the humours,—and unite, 
or meet in a focus, on the retina at the back 
part ofthe eye. There is a certain instru- 
ment constructed after the model of the eye— 
Do you know what it is? 

James.—No, I do not. 

Aunt.—It is the Camera Obscura, which 
I showed you the other day. Bring it to me, 
and I will explain the resemblance. Camera 
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Obscura signifies a darkened room,—and this 
machine is so called, because, in order to show 
its phenomena, it is necessary to shut out the 
light in every direction, except at one small 
point. This one is a box darkened by thick 
green baize, and admitting light only through 
the small glass lens at the top. When you 
look in it, you know you see all the objects in 
the garden reflected on the white paper at the 
bottom. When you were ill with the measles, 
and the room was kept quite dark, except the 
light which came through one small hole in 
the window-shutter, do you not remember that 
you told me you saw men and dogs walking 
on the wall? 

James.—Yes, I saw the shadows of all that 
passed in the street; and I did not know what 
to make of it. 

Aunt.—The rays of light entered the hole 
of the window-shutter, just as they do the pupil 
of the eye, and an image of outward objects 
was formed on the wall, just as the image of 
all we see is represented on the retina, behind 
the vitreous humour. 

James.—But the landscape in the Camera 
Obscura is bottom upward. 

Aunt.—-That is because the tops of the 
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trees are higher than the hole in the shutter,— 
and the roots are lower; of course, the rays 
from the top have to descend to get into the 
room, and the rays from the bottom have to 
ascend. Rays of light always move in straight 
lines, unless they meet something to turn them 
out of their course. Hence if they begin to 
move in an ascending direction, they continue 
to do so; and if they begin in a descending 
direction, they do not change. The rays 
from the bottom of the trees keep on in an as- 
cending direction and strike the top of the 
wall; the rays from the roots keep on in a de- 
scending direction, and strike the bottom of the 
wall;—therefore the picture is upside down. 
[ suppose you will hardly believe that the case 
is precisely the same with objects painted on 
the eye? 

James.— Why certainly when we look at 
things we see them right side upward. How 
strange it would seem if I should see a meet- 
ing house with the steeple downward. 

Auni.—And yet that is the way its image 
would be represented on the retina of the eye; 
and the only reason we do not see it thus, is 
because the mind corrects the illusion of the 
eye. We have to look up to a high object, in 
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order that the rays descending from it may 
strike upon our organs of vision; and though 
the image of that object is actually formed on 
the lowest part of our eyes,—still experience 
teaches us that the point to which we look up 
is the highest point. 

James.—It is hard to believe this; for it 
seems to me as if I knew by my eyes alone 
what was the top and bottom of a thing, with- 
out my mind’s having any thing to do with it. 

Aunt.—There are many habits of thought 
to which we are so accustomed from infancy, 
that we do not know when we make use of 
them. <A blind man, when he first recovers 
his sight, is a proof of this remark. I knew of 
one, who, when he first saw objects, could tell 
nothing at all about their size, or distance. A 
house far off, appeared to him so near that he 
could put his hand upon it; and it was not un- 
til he was taught by experience and cbserva- 
tion, that he knew how to judge of distance. 

James.—This is very extraordinary indeed. 
I begin to wish to know more about my own 
eyes and mind. You have not yet told me 
why I was so blinded, when I first entered the 
room. 

Aunt.—Tirve—I_ had well nigh forgotten 
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that. You recollect, do you not, that I told you 
the iris of the eye was constantly acted upon 
by little muscles? 

James.—Yes, I do; and likewise, that you 
said the action of these muscles always kept 
the pupil in a circular form. 

Aunt.—These muscles are acted upon by 
intense light, and by contracting, make the 
circle narrower; when the action of brilliant 
light ceases, they expand again, and the pupil 
becomes larger. If you netice your sister, 
wher she has been looking at the snow, on a 
sunny day, you wil] perceive that the black 
spots in her eyes are very small indeed; and 
if you look at them when she is sitting by me, 
at twilight, you will see that they are much en- 
larged. When you first went out of this room 
the glare of light was painful to you,—because 
your pupils were so large that they admitted 
more light than your eyes could bear;—the 
muscles soon contracted,—and then, when 
you came in, your pupils were so small, that 
they would not admit light enough to distin- 


guish objects. This is a kind provision of 


Providence, to save us from the pain we 
should otherwise experience. Different ani- 
mals have eyes adapted to their wants, in this 
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particular. The visual organs of owls and 
cats have great expansive power. It has been 
said that they receive a hundred times more 
light at one time than another. If you take 
the trouble to notice grimalkin’s eyes, you 
will see how constantly her pupils change in 
size and appearance. 

I have not time to speak of the various de- 
fects of human eyes, at present. ‘Tomorrow 
I will talk of them,—and endeavour to explain 
the various optical glasses, which have been 
made to increase the power of human vision. 
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POETRY. 


THE BELZ’S SONG. 


} 

{ 

i Where buds are blossoming, there I lie,— 

it Where odours are sweetest, I am nigh,— 

l I take the wings of the morning air, 

if And forth to the fragrant fields repair ,— 

if I bathe my wing in the honey-dew,— 

I rest my foot in the violet blue— 

i To Hybla’s mount I wing my flight, 

i With the swiftness and speed of the rays of light,—~ 

i Where the thymy banks are gemm’d with flowers, 

i I pass my busiest, merriest hours,— 

i Where the buck-wheat blossoms scent the gale, 

it Quickly I fly, o’er hill and dale,— ' 
| Where the gnarled oak, by the lightning ’s scathed, 
And the flowers at its root by the brook are bathed, 4 
And its acorn-cups are filled with dew, 4 
Distill’d from flowers of every hue,— ; 
I slake my thirst, and I load my wing 

With the nectar’d food, which home I bring. 


THE BEES’ SONG. 


— — 


But should my weary pinion fail, 

Press’d by the heat of the summer’s gale, 
May I fall where roses have shed their bloom, 
Breathing around them rich perfume; 

The hare-bells may tinkle mv requiem-knell ,— 
““Sweets to the sweet,”’ faicwell—farewell! 
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The cheerful song of the humming bee 
Proclaims the fruits of industry. 
Never were busier, happier hours, 
Than his, while wand’ring over the flowers; 
And little children are ne’er so gay, 
As when useful work is mix’d with play. 


MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH?; 


“Mother, how still the baby lies,— 
I cannot hear his breath; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


My little work I thought to bring, 
And sat dowr by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing,— 
They hushed me—he is dead. 


They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now,— 

That God will bless him in the skies— 
Oh, mother, tell me how!”’ 


‘‘Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here,— 
‘A wither’d worm, you thought? 


I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that wither’d shell, 

And show you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


Look at the chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies ;— 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies!” 


““Oh, yes, mama! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold— 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Reyond my gentle hold! 


MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH? 


Oh, mother, now I know full well— 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range ; 


How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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ADDRESS TO THE BEE. 
By D. H. Howard, at twelve years of age. 


Mathematician of the winged tribe ! 
How knowest thou the measure of thy work ? 
How formest thou thy habitation thus? 
Where gatherest thou thy rules? Where is thy line? 
And where thy compass !—More than art can do, 
Is done by thee. 


Thou fliest,—and wand’ring far, 
Might seem to lose thy way amid the flowers ; 
But some attraction, or some secret charm, 
Or secret impulse, points thee to thy home— 
An impulse ever sure, guided by God! 
Hence the perfection of thy curious work, 
industrious monarch ! ’mong the insect tribes 


Claiming pre-eminence. How know’st thou else,— 
Who ¢lse could teach thee,—ere the day had dawn’d. 
To fly abroad, and settling on some flower, 

Extract its luscious sweets, and home repair, 

Laden with riches ? 


Art thou a prophet ? How canst thou foretel! 
The approach of storms? But we can never all 
Thy mysteries unfold. 


Thou teachest us to reflect on God, thy Maker,— 
His matchless wisdem we can never know, 
Nor half of his perfections ! 


